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See  also  "Sweethearts"  folder  in  drawer  3 
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Some  Who    Knew   Him. 

"The  last  man  now  living  who  was  in 
close  contact  with  Lincoln  is  Horace  White, 
for  long  time  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post.  He  makes  his  residence  in  New 
York,  where,  at  a  green  old  age,  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  all  his  faculties.  He  was  with 
Lincoln  when  the  latter  went  on  his  famous 
joint  debate  with  Douglas.  It  is,  too.  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  late  Robert  R. 
Hitt  of  Illinois,  some  time  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  a  shorthand  reporter 
chronicled  these  debates  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas.  Unhappily  there  are  no  papers  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  extant.  If  they  had 
been  preserved  they  would  probably  be  a 
mine  of  historical  information  concerning 
Lincoln.  They  might  have  told  of  that 
earlier  rivalry  between  him  and  Lincoln 
for  the  hand  of  Mary  Todd,  who  rejected 
Douglas  in  order  to  marry  Lincoln. 

"Of  Mr.  Lincoln's  wife  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  written  a  \d  much  said.  She  was 
a  woman  of  high  education  and  undoubted 
charm.  She  wrote  easily  and  well,  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  social  life  and 
liked  to  observe  its  forms.  Her  husband 
knew  little  of  forms  and  generally  refused 
to  follow  them.  Whatever  he  was,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  not  conventional.  He 
stands  out  a  figure  all  by  himself,  without 
prototype    and    without    imitators." 

There  are  many  people  living  who  re- 
member Mr.  Lincoln  distinctly,  and  some  of 
them  recently  contributed  a  few  random 
memories  which  show  the  brighter  side  of 
the  man.  The  author,  Mrs.  Jeannie  Gould 
Lincoln,  who  gave  an  interesting  story  of 
an  early  episode,  was  one  on  these.  Every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  war  President  is 
of  interest  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  for  she  net  only 
believes  that  somewhere  back  in  Ken- 
tucky's early  days  the  family  of  her  hus- 
band and  that  of  President  Lincoln  were 
connected,  but  also  she  as  a  girl  met  him 
under  unusual  circumstances. 


who  <s.g  &&12*/  w-czg  Jczssed 


'Never    shall    I    cease    to    remember   the       "It  was   before  Mr.  Lincoln's   election  in 
impression    Mr.    Lincoln    made    upon    me.  I860,"  wrote  Miss  Grace  Bedell.     "I,  then  a 
That  wonderful  face  and  eyes  could  never  child    of   11    years,    was    presented    with    a 
be  forgotten.     As  I  rose  to  say  good-by  the  lithograph.     Admiring  him   with   my   whole 
President-elect  looked  down  at  me  and  said,  heart,  I  thought  still  his  appearance  would 
'You    are    not    too    old    to   he   kissed,'    and,  be  much  improved  should  he  cultivate  his 
stooping   down,    he   kissed   my   forehead   in  whiskers.     Childish  thoughts  must  have  ut- 
"My    father    was    Judge     George    Gould,    a  manner  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  terance,  so  I  proposed  the  idea  to  him,  ex- 
presiding   Justice   of  the   Court   of  Appeals   like   a  benediction."  pressing  as  well  as  I  was  able  the  esteem 
of    New    York,"    said    Mrs.    Lincoln.      "Our       Mrs.  Lincoln  came  later  to  live  in  Wash-  in  which  he  was  held  among  honest  men. 
home  was  at  Troy.     My  uncle.  David  Thorn-    ington,    where    her    husband    the    late    Dr.  A    few    days    after    l    received    this    kindly 
as    Vail    was    president    of    what    was   then    Nathan    Smith    Lincoln,    was    in    charge    of  and   iriendlJr   letter: 

the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  now  a  division   fire  of  the  war  hospitals  established  at  the  "  'Springfield.   111.,    October   19,    1860. 

of  the  New  York  Central.    As  the  President-   capital  during  the  war.  "'Miss    Grace    Bedell: 
elect  was  to  pass  our  way  on  his  journey        It    wag    a    friend    of    Mrs.    Lincoln,    Mrs.        '"My   Dear  Little   Miss: 
to  be  inaugurated  at  Washington,  a  special   George  H.  Butler,  whose  late  husband  was       "  'Your  very  agreeable  letter  of  the  15th 

car    was    provided    for    the    conveyance    of   a  ne^he^  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  m  received.     I  regret  the  necessity  of  say- 

the  party  between  Albany  and  New  York,    related     another    Lincoln     anecdote.      Mrs.  ing  I  have  no  daughter.     I  have  three  sons, 

and  a  special  time  table  was  printed  show-   Butler>    in    her    vouth     the    beautiful    and  0ne  17,  one  9  and  one  7.     Thev,  with  their 

ing  the  tram  route  and  the  hours  of  pass-   sprightrr     S0Cietv     belle,     Miss     Josephine  mother,  constitute  mv  whole  familv.     As  to 

ing  the  stations  by  the  way.     This  was  sup-   cfiesney  of  Alabama  and  Washington  went  whiskers,    as    I    have    never    worn    anv,    do 

posed  to  be  a  very  tast  tram  at  that  time,    t0  pre3ident  Lincoln  one  day  to  ask  his  in-  you  not  think  that  people  would  call  it  a 

but  you  will  observe  that  it  took  five  hours    dorsement  for  a  position  in  the  government  piece  of  silly  affectation  were  I  to  begin  to 

to    cover    a    distance    n  w    easily    made    m    serTice  for   a   mau  in   whom  Miss-Chesney  wear  them  now? 

tU^e„.      fh_  „  „V1  •„  m„  foari,    ^  ^„av   ^as   interested.     The   girl,  with  the   assur-       «<j  am  your  true  friend  and  sincere  well- 

1  was  then  a  girl  in  my  teen*,  and  eager   ance  of  T0Uth  and  beautTj  took  the  liberty  __,_hpr       "  <     tjxcoln  " 

to  see  the  man  of  the  hour.     My  father  and      f  Iooking  over  the  shouWer  of  Mr.  Lincoln         Tf    '  ...  _  '  . .       ' 

I.  together  with  my  uncle  and  aunt,   were         ho  sismed  the  nauer  appears  that  I  was  not  iorgotten,  for 

in  the  car  when  the  Presidential  party  ar-  _     "  after  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  while 

rived.     Besides   the   President's    own   party        "You   are  not  dotting  your  %'  Mr.  Presi-  on   his    journey    to    Washington,    the    train 

were    his    secretaries.    John    Hav    and    Mr.    dent,"  said  she.     He  laughed  heartily,  and,  stopped    at    Westfield.    Chautauqua    county, 

Nicolav.  with  Col.  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  the    taking   up  his   pen,   made   a   series  of  dots  at  which  place  I  then  resided.     Mr.  Lincoln 

"fir=t   officer    to    be   killed   in   the   war.  '  Mr.    above  his  signature.     "I  think  that  will  do,"  said,  1  have  a  correspondent  in  this  place, 

Lincoln    expressed    himself    as    pleased    to   he   said,   as   he   handed   the   girl  the   docu-  ^nc-se  name  is  Grace  Bedell,  and  I  would 

meet  my  father,  of  whom  he  knew,  and  he    ment.  like  to  see  her.'     I  was   conveyed  to  him; 

invited  us  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  New        The  pleasing  memories  of  these  two  worn-  he  stepped  from  the  car.  extending  his  hand 

York   City;    but  as   my  father  was  holding    en  bring  to  mind  that  of  another  who  has  and  saying,  'You  see  I  have  let  those  ^hisk- 

eourt  in  Albany  at  the  time  he  could  not   told    before    of    the    charming    manner    in  ers  grow  for  you,  Grace,'  kissed  me,  shook 

accept.  which  she  met  Mr.  Lincoln.  m^   .pr^lly  by   the  hand  and  was  gone. 

—  i   was  frequently   afterward  assured  of  his 

remembrance." 


Many  Women  Today,  Like  Wife 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Guard  The 
Family  Purse  For  Rainy  Days 
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MAN  becomes  world 
every  imaginable 
Characteristic  is  applied  to  him,  and 
frequently  the.  tribute .  is  not  at  all 
harmonius  -with  the  true  character 
of  the  individual.  So  it  must  have 
been  when  a  story  was  requested  on 
thrift,  the"  instructions  being  to 
make  it  timely  with  the  birhtday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  tomorrow.     .  , 

Perhaps  the  "city  ed"  was  inspired 
*>y  vp*»fHT>y'_»n:  advertisement : irr  *-a 
local '  display  window  which '  quotes' 
Lincoln  on  thrift  and  economy  I  After 
looking  into  the  subject,  it  was  dis- 
covered  that  while  Honest -Abe,  him- 
self lacked  the  characteristic  of  thrift 
there  was  "a  story  involved.  For  It 
was  his  wife,  Mary,  who  provided 
the  element  of  economy  in  the  Lin- 
coln family.    " 

An  interview  with  a  local  banker 
who  has  had  eighteen  years  of  ex- 
perience in  a  savings  department 
proves  that  there  are  many  Mary 
Todd  Lincolns  living  today.  He  says 
that  fully  as  many  Vjpmen  appear 
before  his  window  every  weeky  as  do 
men— a  fact  which  signifies  that 
thousands  of  wives  in  Cedar  Rapids 
guard  the  family,  purse-strings. 
Lincoln  Not  Thrifty. 

Character  sketches  show  that  the 
love  of  money  never  existed  in  the 
heart  of  Lincoln.  Thrift  was  foreign 
to  his  nature.  When  occupied  with 
an  achievement  of  any  kind,  he  be- 
came so  engrossed  in  his  work  that 
the  thought  of  pay  gained  but  little 
attention.  At  one  time  he  said  that 
he  did  not  know  a  thing  about  money 
that  he  had  never  had  enough  of  his 
own  to  fret  about. 

His  life  history  shows  that  he  In- 
herited no  financial  ability  from  his 
father  and  that  in  his  attempts  at 
business  he  failed  utterly.  Fortunat- 
ely for  him  he  entered  into  work 
which  did  not  demand  that  he  should 
know  the  value  of  a  dollar.  Luckily 
too,  he  had  few  personal  wants.  His 
expensive  habits  were  as  few  as  his 
vices.  He  was  a  plain  living  man. 

Lincoln's  unusual  generosity  was 
perhaps  the  reason  for  his  lack  of 
economy.  A  story  was  told  by  a 
neighbor  of.  Lincoln's  in  Springfield 
illustrating  the  contrasting  character- 
istics between   him  and  his  wife.  A 


man  appeared  at  the  home  offering 
to  sell  berries  at  fifteen  cents  a 
quart.  Mrs.  Lincoln  Insisted  that  the 
price  was  too  high,  that  ten  cents 
was  plenty.  As  the  vendor  passed  out 
the  gate  he  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
asked  his  business.  On  learning  that 
he  was  selling  berries,  Lincoln  asked, 
"Doesn't  Mrs.  Lincoln  want  them?" 
Used  Tact  With  Wife. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "But  she 
will  only  allow  ten  cents  a  quart, 
and  I  feel  that,  they  are  worth  fif- 
teen cents."  Mr.. Lincoln  said  that  he 
would,  buy  the  berries,  and  despite 
the. protest,  of.  his  wife,  he  did,  and 
in  outng  uv  tre  ^gavg  tne  man  s~56n 
an  extra  quarter.  But-  he  did  not 
often  clash  with  his  wife  over  money 
matters.  He  was  too  tactful,  and  by 
diplomacy  he  was  able  to  continue 
his  generosity. 

As  a  lawyer  Lincoln  saved  many 
a  poor  settler  from  the  land  grab- 
bers. He  gave. his  legal  aid  liberally 
to  prevent  his  friends  and  neighbors 
from  being  stripped  of  their  hard 
earned  property.  In  fact  he  was 
something  of  a  public  institution. 
He  did  not  look  on  his  profession 
as  a  means  of  making  money,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  the  point 
of  charging  financially  embarrassed 
clients,  fees.  His  skill  was  always  at 
the  service  of  the  oppressed  and  un- 
fortunate. Even  in  serving  wealthy 
corporations  it  was  his  habit  to  ask 
for  but  little  recompenses. 

How  many  girls  of  today,  would 
marry  a  man  who  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  take  a  wedding 
trip?  But  that  is  what  Mary  Todd 
did.  They  would  gladly  have  paid  a 
visit  to  their  native  state,  Ken- 
tucky, but  poverty  stood  in  the  way. 
A  room  in  the  Springfield  Globe  Tav- 
ern, at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  a 
Week,  including  board,  was  their 
home.    / 

Cherished  Old  Clothes. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  must  have  had  the 
same  trouble  with  her  husband  as 
wives  do  today.  He  cared  as  little 
about  dress,  as  he  did  about  money. 
Old  garments  seemed  to  have  an  es- 
pecial appeal,  to  him.  He  cherished 
them  as  he  would  old  friends.  Even 
when  he  moved  into  the  White 
House  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  his  appearance  was  always 
humble,  with  his  tall  gaunt  figure 
covered  with  antiquated  clothes. 

But  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  realized 
his  admirable   qualities  as   does   the 


whole  world  today.  Once,  when  he 
was  contrasted  in  her  presence  with 
a  well  known  rival,  she  replied  that 
while  he  might  not  present  a  hand 
some  appearance,  his  heart  was  as 
large  as  his  arms  were  long. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  knew  the  importance 
of  saving  money.  Not  only  because 
of  what  could  be  obtained,  but  be 
cause  of  anticipation  of  a  rainy  day 
did  she  strive  to  conserve.  But  her 
admonitions  had  little  effect  on  Lin- 
coln's generous  nature.  At  the  end 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  law  ca- 
reers any  man  ever  had.  Lincoln 
was  yet  a  poor  man.  In  his  way  he 
was  a  philanthropist  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Wives  Gnard  Family  Purse. 
•Just      how      much      Lincoln    was 
worth  when  he  became  president,  is 
not    known    exactly,    but    it    is    re- 
corded   that    he    once    told    an    Illi- 1 
nois  friend  that  he  had  his  home  in  ' 
Springfield    and    about    S3Q00.    It    is 
tiisu  knuwrr'-tr)aT*'ne'f>wnc^  one  tartP 
dred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the 
western  part  of  Iowa. 

But  Lincoln  did  not  exact  hlsi 
profits  financially.  Every  school 
child  knows  of  the  creator  "•'•'•> 
which  he  obtained  in  his  wonderful 
career.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  lor 
the  average  man  of  today  is  from 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  It  may  have 
been  her  farsightedness  which  en- 
abled Lincoln  to  continue  his  vaiu-j 
able  work  for  the  country.  Maybe 
she  played  an  unseen  part  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union. 

So  today  may  housewives  be  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  their  husbands  to 
hecome  independent  of  relatives  in 
eld  ago.  No  better  example  of  the 
benefit  of  thrift  could  be  made  than 
at  the  present  time  when  hundreds 
of  men  are  out  of  work.  The  savinsrs 
department  banker  says  that. many 
men  now  idle,  who  saved  when  em- 
ployed, come  every  week  to  draw  cut 
just  enough  money  on  which  to 
live.  The  proverbial  rainy  day  is 
here  for  many  local  households,  and 
in  numerous  cases  it  is  the  woman 
who  is  deserving  of  great  credit. 
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\Tf{e  Sqjittide '6i  Lincoln.  , 

Gamnlin  rtratlfnrrl  in  Hnrocr!»  Masrnzlnc.      I      tUL' 

Lincoln  was  not  in  any  way  ^a 
woman's  man,  in  spite'  of  the  early 
loves.  Mary  Owens  thought  him  "de- 
ficient in  those  little  links  which  make 
up    the    chain    of    woman's   happiness." 

Lincoln  himself  wrote,  later,  in  his 
quiet,  dry  way,  "The  truth  is,  I  have 
never  corresponded  much, with  ladies; 
and  hence  1  postpone  writing  letters  to 
them,  as  a  business  I  do  hot  under- 
stand.'; 

He  may  have  been  a  master  of  men, 
for  dealing  with  women  he  was  at  once 
top  self-contained  and  too  sincere.  I 
am  sure  the  words  of  the  "Imitation" 
would  have  pleased  him:  "Be  not  a 
friend  to  any  one  woman  in  particular, 
but  commend  all  good  women  in  general 
to  God." 

More  than  that,  he  lived  in  a  solitude 
which  neither  man  nor  woman  ever 
perfectly  penetrated.  No  doubt  we  all 
live  in  such  solitude.  The  difference  is 
that  999  out  of  a  thousand  never  think 
of  it.  Lincoln  thought  of  it  all  the 
time.  He  ruled  over  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  loved  him;  yet  he  was 
enormously  alone,  because  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  so. 

In  this  one  point  there  is  a  curious 
resemblance  between  him  and  the  great- 1 
est   of   all    his    contemporaries,    a    man . 
who    differed    from    him    in    so    many ; 
other  respects — Robert  E.  Lee.    Lee  was 
lonely  as  Lincoln  was.     Yet  Lee  had  a 
most    exquisite,    devoted,    sympathizing 
wife,  and  children  whose  affection  was 
always  responsive.    The  loneliness,  with 
him  as  with  Lincoln,  was  that  isolation 
of  the  human  soul  which  the^yearhing 
of  the  deepest  love  merely  accentuates. 

Lincoln's  own  words  to  Speed  con- 
vey it  with  clarifying  intensity.  "I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  the  peculiar  mis- 
fortune of  both  you  and  me  to  dream 
dreams  of  Elysium  far  exceeding  all 
that  anything  earthly  can  realize." 
When  there  was  such  an  ideal  as  this- 
to  compete  with,  neither  the  perfection 
of  wit,  nor  of  beauty,  nor  of  sacrifice 
would  have  been  any  more  satisfying 
than  poor  Mary  Todd, 


Women  Lincoln  Loved  All 
Lived  In  Tri'State  Area 


Five   Had  Tremendous'  In- 
fluence on  Course 
of  His,  Life 

The  love  of  five  women  was  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life  and  they 
were  all  within  that  area  which 
bpund  the 'early  years  of  his  life — 
northern,  Kentucky,  southern  In- 
diana and  southern  Illinois. 

The  first  woman  Lincoln  loved 
was  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln.  Altho  «pioneers  were  not. 
given  to  demonstrating  their,  affec- 
tion, the  depth  of  the  boy's  feeling 
was  shown  in  his  later  words — "All 
that  I  am  and  hope  to  be,  I  owe 
to  my  angel  mother." 

Less  than  two  years  after  the 
Lincoln  family  arrived  in  Indiana, 
the  mother  became  the  victim  of 
an  epidemic  known  as  "milk  sick- 
ness" then  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munity. That  death  and  thte  crude 
preparation  for  burial  must  have 
left  a  deep  scar  in  the  hearty  of 
the  nine-year-old  hoy.  His  'appeal 
to  David  Elkins,  a  minister  back 
in  Kentucky,  to  hold  a  funeral 
service  for  the  mother  is  a  well- 
known  tradition.; 

Tragedy  Stalks 

That  was  the  first  real  tragedy. 
The  love  young  Abe  held  for  his 
sister  Sarah,  as  some  writers  see 
it,  must  have  been  traceable  to  the 
double  role  she  was  then  to  play  as 
both  mother  and  sister.  This  11- 
year-old  girl  was  then  the  mother 
of  a  household  consisting  of  her 
father  and  brother  and  a  waif  by 
the  name  of  Dennis  Hanks  whose 
Coster  parents  had  also  t>een  taken 
by  the  destructive  milk  sickness. 

Before  Sally  was  20  she  married 
Aaron  Grigsby.  Then  in  less  than 
two  years,  she  joined  her  mother 
in   death.     Lincoln   was   left   prac- 


tically   alone    in'  thr/,  world,    being 
not  yet  out  of  his  tochs., 

The  third  woman  Lincoln  loved 
was  his  stepmother,  Sarah  John- 
ston Lincoln.  Her  coming  must 
have^  brought  some  solace  to  the 
youth  because  it  made  the  little 
cabin  into  something  like  a  home 
again.  She  had  three  children  of 
her  own,  but  that  apparently  did 
not  keep  her  from  giving  plenty  of 
motherly  affection  to  the  mother- 
less bojr,  for  he  seems  to  have 
cared  for  her  with  a  love  that  sur- 
passed t;hat  of  her  own  children. 
His  Sweetheart      \ 

The  fourth  woman  Lincoln  loved 
was  his  sweetheart,  Ann  Rutledge. 
There  has  been  much  discussion 
among  Lincoln  biographers  about 
the  exact  details  of  this  love,  but 
Aim's  sister,  Sarah  Rutledge  San- 
ders, has  said:  "Lincoln  loved  Ann 
sincerely,  and  she  gave  him  un- 
divided affection." 

This  love  also  paved  the  way  for 
poignant  tragedy,  for  Ann,  too, 
died. 

The  last  of.  the  five  women  Lin- 
coln loved  was  the  woman  who 
was  to  become  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  his  children,  Mary  Todd. 
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LINCOLN'S 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  LOVE 

The  possibility  of  combining  the 
Lincoln  and  St.  Valentine  atmos- 
pheres, which  overlap  with  but  one 
day  intervening,  has  made  the  ro- 
mances of  Lincoln  popular  discussions 
for  the  month  of  February. 

The  correspondence  which  passed 
between  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his 
closest  friend  Joshua  Speed,  during 
the  interval  when  Lincoln  was  es- 
tranged from  Mary  Todd,  has  been 
given  comparatively  little  attention. 
Lincoln  and  Speed  were  very  much 
disturbed  about  their  love  affairs  and 
the  letters  which  Lincoln  wrote  to  his 
closest  friend  allow  us  to  learn  some- 
thing about  his  own  philosophy  of 
love. 

The  following  excerpts  from  his  let- 
ters prompts  one  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions: Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
"fatal  first  of  January,  1841"  witness- 
ed anything  more  than  Lincoln  calmly 
advising  Mary  Todd  that  he  could  not 
carry  out  his  promise  to  marry  her? 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  there  was 
a  lovers  quarrel  or  a  broken  wedding 
scene  ? 

There  are  two  magazine  articles 
which  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  these  exhibits:  "The  Fatal  First 
of  January,  1841"  by  Mary  Leighton 
Miles  published  in  the  Journal  of  Il- 
linois State  Historical  Society  for 
May,  1927;  and  "Lincoln's  Hesitancy 
to  Marry,"  by  John  Gilmer  Speed  in 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  October, 
1895. 

Extracts  from  two  letters  which 
Lincoln  wrote  to  John  T.  Stuart  about 
a  year  before  the  Speed  correspond- 
ence occurred  are  used  to  introduce 
the  later  exhibits. 

Lincoln  Letters  to  Stuart 

Springfield,  Illinois 
January  20,  1841 
".  .  .  .  I  have  within  the  last  few 
days  been  making  an  exhibition  of 
myself  in  the  way  of  hypochrondriasm 
and  thereby  got  an  impression  that 
Dr.  Henry  is  necessary  to  my  exist- 
ence .  .  .  Pardon  me  for  not  writing 
more;  I  have  not  sufficient  composure 
to  write  a  long  letter." 

Springfield,  Illinois 
January  23,  1841 
"Yours  of  the  third  instant  is  re- 


ceived, and  I  proceed  to  answer  it  as 
well  as  I  can,  though  from  the  de- 
plorable state  of  my  mind  at  this 
time,  I  fear  that  I  shall  give  you  but 
little  satisfaction  ...  I  am  now  the 
most  miserable  man  living.  If  what  I 
feel  were  equally  distributed  to  the 
whole  human  family,  there  would  not 
be  one  cheerful  face  on  earth.  Whether 
I  shall  ever  be  better,  I  cannot  tell; 
I  awfully  forebode  I  shall  not.  To 
remain  as  I  am  is  impossible.  I  must 
die  or  be  better  it  appears  to  me." 

Lincoln  Letters  to  Speed 

Spring'field,  Illinois 
February  3,  1842 
"I  even  hope  that  ere  this  reaches 
you,  she  will  have  returned  with  im- 
proved and  still  improving  health  .  .  . 
Why,  Speed,  if  you  did  not  love  her, 
although  you  might  not  wish  her 
death,  you  would  most  certainly  be 
resigned  to  it.  Perhaps  this  point  is 
no  longer  a  question  with  you  and 
my  pertinacious  dwelling  upon  it  is 
a  rude  intrusion  upon  your  feelings. 
If  so,  you  must  pardon  me.  You  know 
the  hell  I  have  suffered  on  that  point 
and  how  tender  I  am  upon  it.  You 
know  I  do  not  mean  wrong.  I  have 
been  quite  clear  of  'Hypo'  since  you 
left;  even  better  than  I  was  along  in 

the  fall.   I  have  seen but  once. 

She  seems  very  cheerful  and  so  I  said 
nothing  to  her  about  what  we  spoke 
of." 

Springfield,  Illinois 
February  13,  1842 
"When  this  shall  reach  you,  you  will 
have  been  Fanny's  husband  several 
days  ...  I  am  now  fully  convinced 
that  you  love  her  as  ardently  as  you 
are  capable  of  loving.  Your  ever  be- 
ing happy  in  her  presence  and  your 
intense  anxiety  about  her  health,  if 
there  were  nothing  else,  would  place 
this  beyond  all  dispute  in  my  mind." 

Springfield,  Illinois 
February  25,  1842 
"I  opened  the  letter  with  intense 
anxiety  and  trepidation,  so  much  so 
that  although  it  turned  out  better  than 
I  expected,  I  have  hardly  yet  at  a 
distance  of  ten  hours  become  calm  .  . 
I  now  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
peculiar  misfortune  of  both  you  and 
me  to  dream  dreams  of  Elysium  far 
exceeding  all  that  anything  earthly 
can  realize.  Far  short  of  your  dreams 
as  you  may  be,  no  woman  could  do 
more  to  realize  them  than  that  same 
black-eyed  Fanny." 

Springfield,  Illinois 
March  27,  1842 
"It  cannot  be  told  how  it  thrills  me 
with  joy  to  hear  you  say  that  you  are 
'far  happier  than  you  ever  expected  to 
be.'  That  much  I  know  is  enough.  I 
know  you  too  well  to   suppose   your 


expectations  were  not  at  least  some- 
times extravagant,  and  if  the  reality 
exceeds  them  all  I  say — Enough,  Dear 
Lord.  I  am  not  going  beyond  the 
truth  when  I  tell  you  that  the  short 
space  it  took  me  to  read  your  last 
letter  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  the 
total  sum  of  all  I  have  enjoyed  since 
the  fatal  first  of  January  1841.  Since 
then  it  seems  to  me  I  should  have 
been  entirely  happy  but  for  the  never 
absent  idea  that  there  is  one  still  un- 
happy whom  I  have  contributed  to 
make  so.  That  still  kills  my  soul.  I 
cannot  but  reproach  myself  for  even 
wishing  to  be  happy  while  she  is 
otherwise.  She  accompanied  a  large 
party  on  the  railroad  cars  to  Jackson- 
ville last  Monday  and  on  her  return 
spoke  so  that  I  heard  of  it,  of  having 
enjoyed  the  trip  exceedingly.  God  be 
praised  for  that  .  .  .  One  thing  I  can 
tell  you  which  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  and  that  is  that  I  have 
seen  Mary  and  scrutinized  her  feelings 
as  well  as  I  could  and  am  fully  con- 
vinced she  is  far  happier  now  than  she 
has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  months 
past." 

Springfield,  Illinois 
July  4,  1842 
"True,  that  subject  is  painful  to  me; 
but  it  is  not  your  silence  or  the  silence 
of  all  the  world  that  can  make  me 
forget  it.  I  acknowledge  the  correct- 
ness of  your  advice  too;  but  before  I 
resolve  to  do  the  one  thing  or  the 
other,  I  must  gain  my  confidence  in 
my  own  ability  to  keep  my  resolves 
when  they  are  made.  In  that  ability 
you  know  I  once  prided  myself  as  the 
only  or  chief  gem  of  my  character; 
that  gem  is  lost — how  and  where  you 
know  too  well.  I  have  not  yet  re- 
gained it;  and  until  I  do,  I  cannot 
trust  myself  in  any  matter  of  much 
importance.  I  believe  now  that  had 
you  understand  my  case  at  the  time 
as  well  as  I  understood  yours  after- 
wards by  the  aid  you  would  have 
given  me  I  should  have  sailed  through 
clear,  but  that  does  not  now  afford  me 
sufficient  confidence  to  begin  that  or 
the  like  of  that  again.'  ' 

Springfield,  Illinois 
October,  1842 
"...  but  I  began  this  letter  not 
for  what  I  have  been  writing  but  to 
say  something  on  the  subject  which 
you  know  to  be  of  such  infinite  solici- 
tude to  me  .  .  .  that  you  are  happier 
now  than  the  day  you  married  her  I 
well  know,  for  without,  you  could  not 
be  living  .  .  .  but  I  want  to  ask  a 
close  question — 'Are  you  now  in  feel- 
ing as  well  as  judgment  glad  that  you 
are  married  as  you  are?'  From  any- 
body but  me  this  would  be  an  im- 
prudent question  not  to  be  tolerated; 
but  I  know  you  will  pardon  it  in  me. 
Please  answer  it  quickly  as  I  am  im- 
patient to  know." 
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Lincoln  Favored 
Female  Suffrage 
As  Early  As  '36 

'  oraham  Lincoln's  earliest  views 
on  the  subject  of  suffrage  were  pub- 
lished in  The  Journal  when  he  was 
still  a  resident  of  New  Salem.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1836,  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Journal  suggested  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  publish  the  polit- 
ical views  of  the  candidates  for 
office.  This  was  in  response  to  a 
letter    he    had    received    In    which 


:any  Voters"  had  requested  that 
'andidates  be  required  to  acquaint 
their  prospective  supporters  of  their 
attl'.Jde   on   public    questions. 

In  reply  to  Editor  Francis'  Invi- 
tation, Lincoln  addressed  a  note 
dated  June  13,  1836,  in  which  he 
wrote: 

"In  your  paper  last  Saturday  I  saw 
a  communication  under  the  signa- 
ture of  'Many  Voters'  in  which  the 
candidates  who  are  announced  in 
The  Journal  are  called  upon  to  show 
their  hands,    I  agree.    Here  is  mine: 

"I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges 
of  the.  government  who  assist  in 
bearing  its  burdens.  Consequently,  I 
go  for   admitting   all   whites   to  the 


right  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or 
bear  arms  (by  no  means  excluding 
females).  If  elected,  I  shall  consider 
the  whole  people  of  Sangamon 
county  my  constituents,  as  well  those 
that  oppose  as  those  that  support 
me." 

At  that  period  few  persons  had 
embraced  the  views  of  universal 
suffrage,  but  Lincoln  believed  that 
women  who  paid  taxes  or  who  shared 
the  responsibilities  attending  mili- 
tary defense,  should  vote. 


Kissproof! 

'Honest  Abe'  Confesses 
He  Was  Tempted. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  II  CINS) 
— Abraham  Lincoln  could  refuse 
the  request  of  a  beautiful  woman 
— even  when  he  was  tempted  to 
kiss    her. 

Forgotten  tales  of  the  gaunt  Illi- 
nois backwoodsman's  term  in  the 
white  house  were  disclosed  to- 
night in  the  yellowed  pages  of 
newspapers  collected  by  Brown  uni- 
versity for  its  McLellan  collection 
of  Lincolnia,  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  complete- of  ■  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

From    the     Belleville,    111.,    Ad- 
vocate of  June  8,  1866,  came  the 
description    of    the    Emancipator's! 
encounter   with    the   woman,   wife  | 
of  a  job  seeker. 

In  President  Lincoln's  words, 
the  woman  "plead  her  cause  dex- 
terously, and  eloquently  and  by 
degrees  she  came  closer  and  clos- 
er to  me  as  I  sat  in  my  chair, 
until  really  her  face  was  so  near 
my  own  that  I  thought  she 
wanted  to  kiss  me! 

"When  my  indignation  came  to 
my  relief,  and  drawing  myself 
back  and  straightening  myself  up, 
I  gave  her  the  proper  sort  of  look 
and  said:  'Mrs.—,  you  are  very 
pretty,  and  it's  very  tempting,  but 
I  won't.'" 

The  collection,  largely  the  gift 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  '97, 
contains  1,700  original  newspapers 
and  800  mounted  sheets  of  news- 
paper clippings  on  Lincoln. 


Lincoln's  Indignation  Saved 
Him  From  'Sneaking  a  Kiss' 


Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  12. —  (A. 
P.) — "Honest  Abe"  Lincoln  once 
had  a  chance  to  sneak  a  kiss  from 
a  pretty  woman — but  his  "indig- 
nation" saved  him. 

Librarians  at  Brown  University, 
examining  a  collection  of  Lincoln- 
iana  gleaned  from  newspaper 
clippings  by  a  Works  Progress 
Administration  historical  records 
survey,  today  were  smiling  at  an 
account  of  Lincoln's  predicament 
when  a  woman  urged  him  to  give 
her  husband  a  fat  government  job. 

She    "pleaded    her    cause    dex- 


terously, and  eloquently,"  the 
President  was  quoted  in  the  Belle- 
ville (111.)  Advocate  of  June  8, 
1866,  and  "by  degrees  she  came 
closer  and  closer  to  me  as  I  sat  in 
my  chair,  until  really  her  face  was 
so  near  my  own  that  I  thought  she 
wanted  to  kiss  me! 

"Then  my  indignation  'came  to 
my  relief,  and  drawing  myself 
back  and  straightening  myself  up, 
I  gave  her  the  proper  sort  of  a 

look  and  said:  "Mrs.  ,  you 

are  very  pretty,  and  it's  very 
tempting,  but  I  won't." 


'Indignation"  Saved  Abe 
From  Pretty  Woman's  Kiss 


I.,   February  12— 


Providence,   R. 

(AP)— "Honest   Abe"  Lincoln   once 

had  a  chance  to  sneak  a  kiss  n-om 
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*a  pretty  woman — but  his  "Indlgna-, 

tion"  saved  him. 

librarians  at  Brown  University," 
examining  a  collection  of  Lincoln- 
lana  gleaned  from  newspaper  clip- 
pings by  a  Works  Profrress  Admin- 
istration historical  records  survey, 
today  were  smiling  at  an  account 
of  Lincoln's  predicament  when  a 
woman  urged  him  to  give  her  hus- 
band a  fat  government  job. 

She  "'plead  her  cause  dexterously, 
and  eloquently,"  the  President  was 
quoted  in  the  Belleville,  111.,  Advo- 
csate  of  June  8,  1866,  and  "by  de- 
grees she  came  closed  and  closer 
to  me  as  I  sat  in  my  chair,  until 
really  her  face  was  so  near  my  own 
that  I  thought  she  wanted  to  kiss 
me! 

"Then  my  indignation  came  to 
my  relief,  and  drawing  myself  back 
and  straightening  myself  up,  I  gave 
her  the  proper  sort  of  a  look  and 
said:  'Mrs.  ,  you  are  very  pret- 
ty, and  It's  very  tempting,  but  I 
won't." 
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LINCOLN,    MISS    ROBY,    AND    ASTRONOMY 


Inasmuch  as  this  bulletin  is  dated  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day  and  but  two  days  ago  we  observed  the  birthday 
of  both  Lincoln  and  Darwin,  it  would  be  especially 
timely  if  we  could  find  some  subject  for  this  Lincoln 
monograph  that  would  combine  a  romantic  and  a  scien- 
tific theme.  We  are  able  to  do  this  by  introducing  a 
young  lady  by  the  name  of  Miss  Ann  Roby,  who  is  well 
on  the  way,  from  the  popular  writers'  viewpoint,  to 
supplement  the  other  Ann,  Miss  Rutledge,  who  has  been 
the  darling  of  Lincoln  fiction  authors  for  nearly  a 
century.  Ann  Roby  is  also  a  Herndon  discovery  and  he 
claims  to  have  interviewed  her  on  his  trip  to  southern 
Indiana  in  1865. 

Lamon's  Lincoln,  published  in  1872,  is  apparently  the 
first  book  to  give  emphasis  to  the  Lincoln-Roby  affair. 
Commenting  on  Lincoln's  Indiana  neighbors  Lamon 
states:  "There  was  among  them  a  Miss  Roby,  a  girl  of 
fifteen  years  of  age  whom  we  must  suppose  to  have 
been  pretty,  for  evidently  Abe  was  half  in  love  with 
her."  Herndon  tells  the  story  with  a  little  more  detail, 
however,  in  his  three  volume  work  and  he  mentions 
specific  incidents  related  by  her. 

According  to  Herndon  the  school  teacher  Crawford 
had  given  out  in  the  spelling  class  the  word  "defied" 
and  it  came  Miss  Roby's  time  to  spell.  She  stated  "Abe 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  and  was  watching 
me.  I  began  d-e-f  and  then  stopped,  hesitating  whether 
to  proceed  with  an  'i'  or  a  'y\  Looking  up  I  beheld 
Abe,  a  grin  covering  his  face,  and  pointing  with  his 
index  finger  to  his  eye.  I  took  the  hint  and  spelled  the 
word  with  an  'i'." 

The  second  incident  recalling  her  association  with 
Abe  has  a  little  more  of  the  romantic  atmosphere 
about  it.  Herndon  claims  that  Ann  "described  with  self- 
evident  pleasure  the  delightful  experience  of  an  eve- 
ning's stroll  down  to  the  river  with  him,  where  they 
were  wont  to  sit  on  the  bank  and  watch  the  moon  as  it 
slowly  rose  over  the  neighboring  hills.  Dangling  their 
youthful  feet  in  the  water,  they  gazed  on  the  pale  orb 
of  night,  as  many  a  fond  pair  before  them  had  done 
and  will  continue  to  do  until  the  end  of  the  world.  One 
evening,  when  thus  engaged,  their  conversation  and 
thoughts  turned  on  the  movement  of  the  planets.  'I  did 
not  suppose  that  Abe,  who  had  seen  so  little  of  the 
world,  would  know  anything  about  it,  but  he  proved  to 
my  satisfaction  that  the  moon  did  not  go  down  at  all; 
that  it  only  seemed  to;  that  the  earth,  revolving  from 
west  to  east,  carried  us  under,  as  it  were'."  "We  do 
the  sinking,"  he  explained;  "while  to  us  the  moon  is 
comparatively  still,  the  moon's  sinking  is  only  an  il- 
lusion." 'I  at  once  dubbed  him  a  fool,  but  later  develop- 
ments convinced  me  that  I  was  the  fool,  not  he.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  general  laws  of  astronomy 
and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  where 
he  could  have  learned  so  much  or  how  to  put  it  so 
plainly,  I  never  could  understand'." 

Herndon,  however,  after  stating  that  "there  was  more 
or  less  of  an  attachment  between  Miss  Roby  and  Abe" 
makes  this  comment,  "The  lady  took  pains  to  assure 
me  they  were  never  in  love."  It  would  seem  that  the 
unromantic  turn  which  Lincoln  gave  to  the  subject  of 
the  moon  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  proof  enough 
of  that.  Possibly  it  is  very  uncharitable  to  make  a 
scientific  or  objective  approach  to  the  above  riverside 
incident,  but  Lamon  states  that  it  took  place  while 
Allen  Gentry  and  Abe  were  loading  their  fiatboat  for 
New  Orleans.  Allen  Gentry's  father,  James  Gentry, 
purchased  from  Daniel  Grass  of  Rockport  on  April  16, 


1825,  a  one  hundred  acre  tract  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
River  just  below  the  town.  About  one  year  later  James 
Gentry  sold  this  same  tract  to  his  son  Allen  on  May 
10,  1826.  It  was  on  this  land  apparently  where  two 
years  later  Allen  and  Abe  cut  the  timber  for  the  flat- 
boat  which  they  built  at  this  point  on  the  river  which 
later  became  known  as   Gentry's  Landing. 

Absalom  Roby,  father  of  Ann,  also  bought  land  at 
Rockport  from  Charles  Pierce,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  officiated  at  the  wedding  of  Allen  and  Ann  on 
March  20,  1828.  The  first  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Gentry  was  born  on  December  17,  1828.  There  are  two 
dates  given  for  the  departure  of  the  Gentry-Lincoln 
fiatboat,  one  in  April,  and  the  other  in  December,  1828. 
If  Abraham  and  Ann  participated  in  the  moon  gazing 
act  at  the  time  of  the  traditional  April  fiatboat  loading, 
she  was  already  a  married  woman.  If  the  romantic 
setting  occurred  preliminary  to  the  more  likely  December 
departure  of  Abe  and  her  husband,  she  was  at  that 
time  a  mother  with  an  infant  son.  We  trust  our  am- 
bitious novelists  who  may  have  dreams  of  rekindling 
an  early  Lincoln  romance  by  replacing  the  discarded 
Ann  Rutledge  with  Ann  Roby,  will  at  least  give  some 
attention  to  the  marital  status  of  the  newly  featured 
potential  sweetheart. 

Possibly  it  would  be  of  some  interest  and  certainly 
more  profitable  to  comment  on  Lincoln's  ability  to  talk 
with  some  degree  of  authority  on  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy about  which  Ann  Roby  claimed  he  was  well 
posted.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Lincoln-Johnston 
family  stated:  "Abe  read  I  think  Grimshaw's  History 
of  the    United  States." 

We  hope  that  Abraham  did  have  access  to  this  book 
by  William  Grimshaw  published  in  1821  which  consists 
of  271  pages  of  interesting  historical  data  and  strange 
to  behold  for  that  day,  it  did  have  a  very  good  index. 
This  descriptive  title  page  sets  forth  its  contents: 
"History  of  the  United  States  from  their  first  settlement 
as  colonies  to  the  cession  of  Florida  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one  comprising  every  important  political 
event  with  a  progressive  view  of  aborigines:  population, 
religion,  agriculture,  and  commerce;  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature;  occasional  biographies  of  the  most  re- 
markable colonists,  writers  and  philosophers,  warriors 
and  statesmen;  and  a  copious  alphabetical  index." 

The  very  first  paragraph  in  the  history  exalts  the 
mind  which  "ranges  with  delight  over  the  cultivated 
field  of  science."  The  second  paragraph  recites  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Egyptians  who 
"even  beyond  the  most  ancient  records  of  authentic 
history  had  marked  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  with  a  degree  of  industry  and  success."  The 
third  paragraph  in  this  first  chapter  relates  the  ac- 
complishments of  Pythagoras  who  taught  that  "the  sun 
was  the  center  of  the  universe,  that  the  earth  was 
round."  The  same  paragraph  continues  with  the  theory 
of  Philotaus  who  accepted  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras 
and  proceeded  a  step  further  in  astronomy  and  asserted 
"the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun."  Only 
a  short  time  elapsed  when  the  earth's  "diurnal  revo- 
lution on  its  own  axis"  was  promulgated  by  Hicetas. 

This  brief  dissertation  in  Grimshaw's  History  might 
well  have  been  the  background  of  the  dissertation  on 
astronomy  which  Abraham  Lincoln  propounded  to  Ann 
Roby  on  a  certain  beautiful  moonlight  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  possibly  at  some  time  preliminary  to 
her  marriage  to  Allen  Gentry. 
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^ABRAHAM  jHNCOLN 


't  say  'JA^ 


by  TOM  SILER 


y^braham  Lincoln  once  observed:   "It's  a  good  thing  I 
r\     y~m     wasn't  born  a  woman,  because  I  can't  say  'No.'  " 

Kindness  was  the  dominating  facet  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter. His  sense  of  mercy,  his  deep-rooted  humility,  his  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  every  man — these  made  the  16th  President 
beloved  of  all  peoples,  the  most  written-about  man  since  Jesus 
Christ,  the  man  generally  recognized  as  the  greatest  of  all 
Americans,  living  or  dead. 

What  was  Lincoln's  strength  in  die  White  House  was  also  his 
weakness.  He  refused  "to  hide."  The  raging  War  Between  the 
States,  the  threats  on  his  life,  the  ubiquitous  office-seekers — 
none  of  these  could  make  Lincoln  close  his  door  to  the  public, 
none  could  isolate  Lincoln,  who  was  once  described  by  an 
English  visitor  as  "this  strange,  quaint, 
great  man." 

The  ladies,  too,  quickly  discovered 
that  Lincoln  could  not  say  "No."  One 
lady  gave  him  a  felt  hat  she  made  her- 
self. Out  of  deference  to  the  donor 
Lincoln  wore  the  hat  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  where  he 
finally  switched  to  the  high  plug  hat 
he  preferred. 

The  ladies  swarmed  his  office  ask- 
ing favors,  many  of  them  trivial.  They 
seldom  went  away  empty-handed.  One 
woman  described  by  historians  as  "a 
fair,  plump  lady"  from  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
actually  interrupted  a  cabinet  meeting 
for   no    other   reason    than    diat    she 


Sprigg  asked  Lincoln  for  a  job.  The  President  wrote  in  her  be- 
half: "The  bearer  of  diis  is  an  estimable  lady,  at  whose  home  I 
boarded  many  years  ago  when  I  was  a  member  of  Congress.  She 
now  is  very  needy,  and  any  employment  suitable  to  a  lady  could 
not  be  bestowed  on  a  more  worthy  person."  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment hired  her. 

A  buxom  Irish  woman  asked  Lincoln  for  permission  to  sell 
apples  to  the  troops.  "Certainly,"  said  Lincoln,  "you  can  sell  all 
die  apples  you  wish." 

"You  must  give  me  a  written  pass  or  the  officers  won't  let  me." 
Lincoln  gave  her  the  pass  and  appended,  "God  bless  you." 
A  Mrs.  Hutter  called  on  the  patient  President  to  recommend 
a  new  kind  of  earinuff  for  the  soldiers.  And  Mary  E.  Wise,  serv- 
ing with  the  34th  Indiana  Regiment, 
told  Lincoln  she  had  not  been  paid  for 
five  months.  He  investigated  and  found 
the  regiment  had  cut  off  her  wages 
when  they  discovered  her  sex.  Lincoln 
ordered  the  woman  paid  in  full. 

Intimate  advisors  constantly  coun- 
seled Lincoln  against  seeing  this  stream 
of  unscreened  callers.  They  feared  for 
his  life.  Also,  he  was  a  very  busy  man. 
But  he  stilled  them,  saying:  "They 
don't  want  much.  They  get  but  little, 
and  I  must  see  diem." 

Lincoln  could  be  quite  sharp  with 
politicians  and  soldiers,  but  the  ladies 
were  somediing  else  again.  He  couldn't 
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He  Came  Close  To  The  Altar  More  Than  Once 

Abe  Lincoln  Had  Plenty 
Myth  Of  Ann  Rutledge  is 


Girl  , 
Shattered 


Almost  Wed 
Mary  Owens 

By  JERRY  KLEIN 
REA  Staff  Writer 

It's  a  common  misconcep- 
tion that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  but  one  real  love  in  his 
life,  that  he  lost  that  love  with 
the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge  and 
never  really  felt  deeply  about 
any  woman  afterward. 

"He  was  not  very  fond  of 
girls,"  Abe's  stepmother  re- 
marked. But  the  fact  is  that 
Lincoln  had  plenty  of  girl 
friends  and  came  close  to 
matrimony  more  than  once  in 
his  younger  days. 

His  nearest  approach  to  the 
altar  involved  the  almost-for- 
gotten Mary  Owens. 

First  Romance 

Lincoln's  first  romantic  dal- 
liance came  in  his  early  teens. 
The  girl  was  Ann  Roby,  a 
school  chum  in  Indiana. 

She'd  listen  by  the  hour 
while  young  Abe  spoke  of 
what  he  had  read  in  books. 
But  the  farm  boy  had  no 
tongue  for  sweet  phrases,  so 
their  romance  cooled. 

In  later  years,  Ann  admit- 
ted that  when  they  met,  Abe 
spoke  to  her  not  so  eloquently 
of  love  as  of  algebra.  At  18, 
Ann  was  married  to  a  rival  of 
Lincoln,  who  knew  better  how 
to  woo  a  mate. 

Abe  went  off  to  run  a  ferry 
on  the  Ohio  River  between 
Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Rival  boatmen  had  the 
ragged  youth  arrested  for  fer- 
rying passengers  without  a 
license.  But  young  Lincoln 
stood  up  in  court  and  defended 
himself  successfully  before 
the  backwoods  judge. 

The  judge,  incidentally,  had 
a  niece  who  sat  in  on  the  trial. 
Afterward,  she  congratulated 
Lincoln  and  another  romance 
flowered.  Caroline  Meeker 
saw  young  Lincoln  often  in  the 
weeks  following  the  trial. 

The  Meekers  were  a  proud, 
successful  family.  Soon  they 
forbade  Caroline  to  encourage 
the  lanky  farmer.  Conscious 
of  his  poverty  and  ignorance, 
Lincoln  ended  his  ferry  trips 
over  the  river  to  the  Meeker 
home. 

Moved  To  Illinois 

To  Macon  County,  111.,  the 
Lincolns  came  by  oxcart  in 
1830.  Abe  was  21  and  hard  as 
the  point  of  his  plow.  He  got  a 
job  splitting  rails  for  the  coun- 
ty sheriff,  Maj.  William  War- 
nick. 

The  sheriff  liked  the  way 
Lincoln  attacked  the  wood  pile 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN 

Four  years  after  wedding. 

but  frowned  on  Abe's  growing 
friendship  with  his  daughter, 
Polly.  Unschooled  Lincoln 
seemed  hardly  a  suitable  suit- 
or for  Polly's  hand.  Polly  lis- 
tened to  her  father,  and  grad- 
ually Abe  stopped  calling. 

In  1831,  Lincoln  got  a  job 
ferrying  a  bargeload  of  goods 
down  the  Sangamon  River. 

The  boat  became  stuck  on  a 
milldam  at  New  Salem,  111., 
and  there  young  Abe  met  Ann 
Rutledge,  daughter  of  a  local 
tavernkeeper.  Theirs  was  to 
be  a  romance  emphasized  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  facts. 

Ann  came  to  the  river  thai, 
day  to  see  Lincoln's  stranded 
boat.  Lincoln  saw  her  blue 
eyes  and  pleasing  face, 
learned  her  name  and  vowed 
to  return  to  New  Salem. 

He  did  return  after  deliver- 
ing the  cargo  and  got  a  job  in 
a  store  across  the  road  from 
the  Rutledge  tavern.  Soon,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  auburn- 
haired,  18-year-old  girl. 

When  Lincoln  was  done  at 
the  store  and  Ann  could  leave 
the  tavern,  they  walked  to- 
gether by  the  river. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Lincoln 
never  spoke  to  Ann  of  mar- 
riage. 

He  left  New  Salem  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture. Meanwhile,  Ann  became 
engaged  to  an  Easterner. 

Malaria  Epidemic 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  Abe 
returned,  but  there  is  no  proof 
he  and  Ann  planned  to  marry. 

That  summer  heavy  rains 


Mary  Todd  Won 
Second  Time 

swept  Illinois  and  there  was 
an  epidemic  of  malaria.  In 
August,  Ann  became  ill  while 
Abe  was  out  surveying  some 
land  a  few  miles  from  town. 

Surely,  if  he  and  Ann  were 
engaged,  he  would  have  come 
to  her  bedside,  but  he  did  not. 

Peruvian  bark,  boneset  tea 
and  calomel  failed  to  help 
Ann.  She  died  on  Aug.  25. 

Without  doubt,  Ann  Rutl- 
edge and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  good  friends.  But  the 
time-honored  legend  that  her 
death  broke  Abe's  spirit  and 
made  him  forever  a  brooding 
melancholiac  is  plain  non- 
sense. 

Proof  that  he  was  not  in 
love  with  Ann  is  the  fact  that 
a  year  after  her  death,  Lin- 
coln was  having  a  light-heart- 
ed affair  with  a  girl  named 
Mary  Owens.  He  was  even 
considering  asking  her  to  be 
his  wife. 

Lincoln  met  Miss  Owens 
when  she  came  from  Kentuc- 
ky to  visit  her  sister  in  New 
Salem.  To  Lincoln,  she 
seemed  "intelligent  and 
agreeable"  and  he  said  he 
saw  "no  good  objection  to 
plodding  through  life  hand-in- 
hand  with  her."  Miss  Owens 
returned  to  Kentucky  but  Lin- 
coln told  her  sister  that  if  she 
ever  returned  to  New  Salem 
he  would  "catch,  tie  and  mar- 
ry" her. 

Back  came  Miss  Owens  not 
long  afterward.  Abe  courted 
her  for  four  months  and  of- 
fered to  marry  her,  although 
the  offer  wasn't  too  enthusias- 
tic. 

Career  Stumbling 

The  reason  Lincoln's  ardor 
cooled  is  difficult  to  say.  He 
was  sad,  of  course,  over 
Ann's  death;  he  was  disap- 
pointed with  a  stumbling  polit- 
ical c  a  e  e  r,  and  he  was 
alarmed  by  Miss  Owens'  in- 
creasing plumpness. 

L  i  n  c  o  1  n's  final  letter  to 
Mary  Owens  ended  their  ro- 
mance. 

If  further  m  e  t  i  n  g  s,  he 
wrote,  "would  contribute 
nothing  to  your  happiness,  I 
am  sure  it  would  not  to  mine. 
If  it  suits  you  best  not  to 
answer  this,  farewell.  A  long 
life  and  a  merry  one  attend 
you." 

Another  visitor  from  Ken- 
tucky was  Mary  Todd. 

Lincoln  was  in  the  legisla- 
ture in  Springfield,  111,  when 
she  first  came  there  in  1837. 
She  was  19,  and  Lincoln  28. 


Mary  Todd  at  time  of  Lincoln's  courtship. 


Abe  was  immediately  capti- 
vated by  her  energy  and  intel- 
ligence. 

Mary  Todd  spoke  French, 
knew  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  was  a  sprightly  dancer. 
But  Lincoln  felt  he  had  little 
to  offer  so  remarkable  a  wom- 
an. After  a  round  of  dances 
and  receptions,  Mary  Todd 
returned  to  Kentucky. 

At  this  point,  a  Sarah  Rtck- 
ard  entered  Lincoln's  roman- 
tic life.  She  and.  Abe  went 
frequently  to  parties  and 
dances. 

Actually,  I  h  e  rail-splitter 
proposed  to  her,  but  he  did  it 
in  such  an  offhand  way  she 
didn't  take  the  proposal  seri- 
ously. 

Mary  Todd  came  back  to 
Springfield  in  1840,  frankly  to 
cast  her  eyes  over  the  eligible 
bachelors.  Asked  which  one 
she's  set  her  cap  for,  Mary 
replied,  "The  one  that  has  the 
best  chance  of  being  presi- 
dent." 

Romance  Shattered 

Some  say  he  and  Mary  were 
to  be  married  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1841.  Lincoln  answered 
roll  call  in  the  legislature  that 
day  and  there  was  no  wed- 
ding. The  romance  was  appar- 


ently shattered,  at  laest  tem- 
porarily. 

Now  Lincoln's  name  be- 
comes  connected  with  two 
more  women:  Matilda  Ed- 
wards of  Springfield,  and 
Mary  Curtis  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

It  is  thought  that  Lincoln 
gave  Miss  Curtis  a  gold  watch 
which  he  originally  had  in- 
tended as  Mary  Tocld's  wed- 
ding gift. 

Months  later,  he  and  Mary 
Todd  were  reunited.  Their 
peacemaker  was  a  Springfield 
woman.  Lincoln  renewed  his 
courtship. 

The  morning  of  Nov.  4,  18(2, 
Abe  and  Mary  suddenly  an- 
nounced they  would  be  mar- 
ried the  same  evening. 

There  were  few  guests  at 
the  ceremony.  Mary  wore  a 
white  dress,  but  no  veil  or 
flowers 

A  week  after  the  wedding, 
Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"Nothing  new  here,  except 
my  marrying,  which  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  profound  won- 
der." 

To  Man-  Todd.  Lincoln  be- 
came a  faithful,  patient  hus- 
band. Such  he  would  remain 
until  the  spring  evening  his 
wife  persuaded  him  to  see  the 
play  at  Ford's  Theatre. 
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J£e  couldnt  say  'J\$^ 
to  the  Indies 


by  TOM  SILER 


>^~"braham  Lincoln  once  observed:   "It's  a  good  thing  I 
rt     S~W     wasn't  born  a  woman,  because  I  can't  say  'No.'  " 

Kindness  was  the  dominating  facet  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter. His  sense  of  mercy,  his  deep-rooted  humility,  his  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  every  man — these  made  the  16th  President 
beloved  of  all  peoples,  the  most  written-about  man  since  Jesus 
Christ,  the  man  generally  recognized  as  the  greatest  of  all 
Americans,  living  or  dead. 

What  was  Lincoln's  strengdi  in  die  White  House  was  also  his 
weakness.  He  refused  "to  hide."  The  raging  War  Between  the 
States,  the  threats  on  his  life,  the  ubiquitous  office-seekers — 
none  of  these  could  make  Lincoln  close  his  door  to  the  public, 
none  could  isolate  Lincoln,  who  was  once  described  by  an 
English  visitor  as  "this  strange,  quaint, 
great  man." 

The  ladies,  too,  quickly  discovered 
that  Lincoln  could  not  say  "No."  One 
lady  gave  him  a  felt  hat  she  made  her- 
self. Out  of  deference  to  the  donor 
Lincoln  wore  the  hat  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  where  he 
finally  switched  to  the  high  plug  hat 
he  preferred. 

The  ladies  swarmed  his  office  ask- 
ing favors,  many  of  them  trivial.  They 
seldom  went  away  empty-handed.  One 
woman  described  by  historians  as  "a 
fair,  plump  lady"  from  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
actually  interrupted  a  cabinet  meeting 
for  no  other  reason  than  diat  she 
wanted  to  "take  a  look"  at  the  President. 

Most  of  the  ladies,  however,  wanted 
more  than  a  look. 

Mrs.  Gabriel  R.  Paul  walked  in  and 
asked  Lincoln  to  promote  her  husband 
to  brigadier  general  in  the  Union  Army. 
The  President  observed,  "She  is  a  saucy 
woman,  and  I  am  afraid  she  will  keep 
tormenting  me  till  I  have  to  do  it." 

A  dreary-looking  little  woman 
pleaded  with  Lincoln  to  pardon  her  brother,  a  deserter.  "My 
poor  girl,"  said  Lincoln,  "you  have  come  to  me  with  no  Gover- 
nor, no  Senator  or  member  of  Congress  to  plead  your  case.  You 
seem  to  be  honest  and  truthful,  and  you  don't  wear  hoonskirts. 
I  will  be  whipped,  but  I  will  pardon  your  brother." 

In  dealing  with  deserters  Lincoln  could  be  humorous  as  well 
as  merciful.  Of  one,  he  said,  "I  don't  believe  shooting  will  do 
him  any  good."  Of  another:  "I  guess  he  can  serve  his  country 
better  above  ground  than  under  it."  And  there  was  the  message 
he  sent  an  officer  named  Mulligan:  "If  you  haven't  shot 
Barney  D ,  don't." 

General  John  McConnell  recalled  being  in  Lincoln's  office 
during  one  woman's  plea:  "It  seems  her  son  had  been  arrested 
as  a  deserter,  aldiough  he  had  been  at  home  and  was  too  sick 
to  return  to  duty.  He  was  to  be  shot  at  2  p.m.  that  day,  and  she 
wanted  the  President  to  save  him.  She  told  her  story  and  she 
had  cried  till  she  was  almost  crazy.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
knew  her  or  not,  but  he  believed  her  story.  He  had  John  Hay 
[his  assistant  private  secretary]  telegraph  to  wherever  her  son 
was  to  stop  the  execution  and  pardon  the  boy  and  have  him 
returned  to  duty." 

Many  of  the  ladies  posed  problems  far  less  urgent.  Mrs.  Ann 


President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln-  Like  thousands  of 
others,  the  First  Lady  took  advantage  of  her  hus- 
band's soft  heart  in  order  to  have  her  own  way. 


Sprigg  asked  Lincoln  for  a  job.  The  President  wrote  in  her  be- 
half: "The  bearer  of  diis  is  an  estimable  lady,  at  whose  home  I 
boarded  many  years  ago  when  I  was  a  member  of  Congress.  She 
now  is  very  needy,  and  any  employment  suitable  to  a  lady  could 
not  be  bestowed  on  a  more  worthy  person."  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment hired  her. 

A  buxom  Irish  woman  asked  Lincoln  for  permission  to  sell 
apples  to  the  troops.  "Certainly,"  said  Lincoln,  "you  can  sell  all 
the  apples  you  wish." 

"You  must  give  me  a  written  pass  or  the  officers  won't  let  me." 
Lincoln  gave  her  the  pass  and  appended,  "God  bless  you." 
A  Mrs.  Hutter  called  on  the  patient  President  to  recommend 
a  new  kind  of  earmuff  for  the  soldiers.  And  Mary  E.  Wise,  serv- 
ing with  the  34th  Indiana  Regiment, 
told  Lincoln  she  had  not  been  paid  for 
five  months.  He  investigated  and  found 
the   regiment  had  cut  off  her  wages 
when  they  discovered  her  sex.  Lincoln 
ordered  the  woman  paid  in  full. 

Intimate  advisors  constantly  coun- 
seled Lincoln  against  seeing  this  stream 
of  unscreened  callers.  They  feared  for 
his  life.  Also,  he  was  a  very  busy  man. 
But  he  stilled  them,  saying:  "They 
don't  want  much.  They  get  but  little, 
and  I  must  see  diem." 

Lincoln  could  be  quite  sharp  with 
politicians  and  soldiers,  but  the  ladies 
were  somediing  else  again.  He  couldn't 
even  bring  himself  to  deny  Mrs.  Ella  E. 
G.  Hobart,  who  wanted  to  be  an  Army 
chaplain.  He  bucked  that  one  to  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  who  promptly  turned 
down  her  plea. 

Sarah  josepha  Hale  of  the  famous 
Godey's  Lady's  Booh  asked  Lincoln  to 
anchor  Thanksgiving  on  a  certain  date 
and  proclaim  it  a  national  holiday.  He 
did  so  five  days  later,  and  it's  been  a 
November  holiday  ever  since. -Even 
Mrs.  Lincoln  got  into  the  act.  She  appealed  to  her  husband  on 
behalf  of  Pvt.  William  Scott,  who  had  fallen  asleep  on  duty. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  came  to  me  this  morning,"  said  the  President, 
"to  ask  me  to  pardon  a  man  I  had  ordered  to  be  shot,  suggesting 
that  I  could  give  as  a  reason  in  the  order  that  it  was  by  request 
of  the  Lady  President."  She  got  her  wish,  as  did  the  wife  of  a 
lieutenant  who  asked  mercy  for  a  husband  who  had  been  court- 
martialed  and  cashiered  for  being  drunk  on  duty. 

Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Gurney,  a  Quaker,  held  prayer  meetings  in 
Lincoln's  office.  He  told  her:  "If  I  had  my  way  this  war  would 
never  have  commenced.  We  must  believe  that  He  permits  it  for 
some  wise  purpose  of  His  own,  mysterious  and  unknown  to  us." 
Even  in  affairs  of  the  heart  Lincoln  could  not  face  up  boldly 
to  die  issue.  In  the  summer  of  1836 — 25  years  before  he  be- 
came President — he  penned  the  famous  letter  designed  to  wind 
up  a  lukewarm  romance  with  Mary  Owens: 

'If  you  feel  yourself  in  any  degree  bound  to  me,  I  am  now 
willing  to  release  you,  provided  you  wisli  it;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  willing  and  even  anxious  to  bind  you  faster,  if  I  can 
be  convinced  that  it  will,  in  any  considerable  degree,  add  to  your 
happiness.  ...  I  want  in  all  cases  to  do  right,  and  most  particu- 
larly so  in  all  cases  with  women." 
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He  Came  C/ose  To  The  Altar  More  Than  Once 


Abe  Lincoln  Had  Plenty 

Myth  Of  Ann  Rutledge  Is  Shattered 


Almost  Wed 
Mary  Owens 

By  JERRY  KLEIN 
REA  Staff  Writer 

It's  a  common  misconcep- 
tion that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  but  one  real  love  in  his 
life,  that  he  lost  that  love  with 
the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge  and 
never  really  felt  deeply  about 
any  woman  afterward. 

"He  was  not  very  fond  of 
girls,"  Abe's  stepmother  re- 
marked. But  the  fact  is  that 
Lincoln  had  plenty  of  girl 
friends  and  came  close  to 
matrimony  more  than  once  in 
his  younger  days. 

His  nearest  approach  to  the 
altar  involved  the  almost-for- 
gotten Mary  Owens, 

First  Romance 

Lincoln's  first  romantic  dal- 
liance came  in  his  early  teens. 
The  girl  was  Ann  Roby,  a 
J      school  chum  in  Indiana. 

She'd  listen  by  the  hour 
while  young  Abe  spoke  of 
what  he  had  read  in  books. 
But  the  farm  boy  had  no 
tongue  for  sweet  phrases,  so 
their  romance  cooled. 

In  later  years,  Ann  admit- 
ted that  when  they  met,  Abe 
spoke  to  her  not  so  eloquently 
of  love  as  of  algebra.  At  18, 
Ann  was  married  to  a  rival  of 
Lincoln,  who  knew  better  how 
to  woo  a  mate. 

Abe  went  off  to  run  a  ferry 
on  the  Ohio  River  between 
Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Rival  boatmen  had  the 
ragged  youth  arrested  for  fer- 
rying passengers  without  a 
license.  But  young  Lincoln 
stood  up  in  court  and  defended 
himself  successfully  before 
the  backwoods  judge. 

The  judge,  incidentally,  had 
a  niece  who  sat  in  on  the  trial. 
Afterward,  she  congratulated 
Lincoln  and  another  romance 
flowered.  Caroline  Meeker 
saw  young  Lincoln  often  in  the 
weeks  following  the  trial. 

The  Meekers  were  a  proud, 
successful  family.  Soon  they 
forbade  Caroline  to  encourage 
the  lanky  farmer.  Conscious 
of  his  poverty  and  ignorance, 
Lincoln  ended  his  ferry  trips 
over  the  river  to  the  Meeker 
home. 

Moved  To  Illinois 

To  Macon  County,  111.,  the 
Lincolns  came  by  oxcart  in 
1830.  Abe  was  21  and  hard  as 
the  point  of  his  plow.  He  got  a 
job  splitting  rails  for  the  coun- 
ty sheriff,  Maj.  William  War- 
nick. 

The  sheriff  liked  the  way 
Lincoln  attacked  the  wood  pile 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN 

Four  years  after  wedding. 

but  frowned  on  Abe's  growing 
friendship  with  his  daughter, 
Polly.  Unschooled  Lincoln 
seemed  hardly  a  suitable  suit- 
or for  Polly's  hand.  Polly  lis- 
tened to  her  father,  and  grad- 
ually Abe  stopped  calling. 

In  1831,  Lincoln  got  a  job 
ferrying  a  bargeload  of  goods 
down  the  Sangamon  River. 

The  boat  became  stuck  on  a 
milldam  at  New  Salem,  111., 
and  there  young  Abe  met  Ann 
Rutledge,  daughter  of  a  local 
tavernkeeper.  Theirs  was  to 
be  a  romance  emphasized  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  facts. 

Ann  came  to  the  river  thai 
day  to  see  Lincoln's  stranded 
boat.  Lincoln  saw  her  blue 
eyes  and  pleasing  face, 
learned  her  name  and  vowed 
to  return  to  New  Salem. 

He  did  return  after  deliver- 
ing the  cargo  and  got  a  job  in 
a  store  across  the  road  from 
the  Rutledge  tavern.  Soon,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  auburn- 
haired,  18-year-old  girl. 

When  Lincoln  was  done  at 
the  store  and  Ann  could  leave 
the  tavern,  they  walked  to- 
gether by  the  river. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Lincoln 
never  spoke  to  Ann  of  mar- 
riage. 

He  left  New  Salem  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture. Meanwhile,  Ann  became 
engaged  to  an  Easterner. 

Malaria  Epidemic 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  Abe 
returned,  but  there  is  no  proof 
he  and  Ann  planned  to  marry. 

That  summer  heavy  rains 


Mary  Todd  Won 
Second  Time 

swept  Illinois  and  there  was 
an  epidemic  of  malaria.  In 
August,  Ann  became  ill  while 
Abe  was  out  surveying  some 
land  a  few  miles  from  town. 

Surely,  if  he  and  Ann  were 
engaged,  he  would  have  come 
to  her  bedside,  but  he  did  not. 

Peruvian  bark,  boneset  tea 
and  calomel  failed  to  help 
Ann.  She  died  on  Aug.  25. 

Without  doubt,  Ann  Rutl- 
edge and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  good  friends.  But  the 
time-honored  legend  that  her 
death  broke  Abe's  spirit  and 
made  him  forever  a  brooding 
melancholiac  is  plain  non- 
sense. 

Proof  that  he  was  not  in 
love  with  Ann  is  the  fact  that 
a  year  after  her  death,  Lin- 
coln was  having  a  light-heart- 
ed affair  with  a  girl  named 
Mary  Owens.  He  was  even 
considering  asking  her  to  be 
his  wife. 

Lincoln  met  Miss  Owens 
when  she  came  from  Kentuc- 
ky to  visit  her  sister  in  New 
Salem.  To  Lincoln,  she 
seemed  "intelligent  and 
agreeable"  and  he  said  he 
saw  "no  good  objection  to 
plodding  through  life  hand-in- 
hand  with  her."  Miss  Owens 
returned  to  Kentucky  but  Lin- 
coln told  her  sister  that  if  she 
ever  returned  to  New  Salem 
he  would  "catch,  tie  and  mar- 
ry" her. 

Back  came  Miss  Owens  not 
long  afterward.  Abe  courted 
her  for  four  months  and  of- 
fered to  marry  her,  although 
the  offer  wasn't  too  enthusias- 
tic. 

Career  Stumbling 

The  reason  Lincoln's  ardor 
cooled  is  difficult  to  say.  He 
was  sad,  of  course,  over 
Ann's  death;  he  was  disap- 
pointed with  a  stumbling  polit- 
ical c  a  e  e  r,  and  he  was 
alarmed  by  Miss  Owens'  in- 
creasing plumpness. 

L  i  n  c  o  1  n's  final  letter  to 
Mary  Owens  ended  their  ro- 
mance. 

If  further  m  e  t  i  n  g  s,  he 
wrote,  "would  contribute 
nothing  to  your  happiness,  I 
am  sure  it  would  not  to  mine. 
If  it  suits  you  best  not  to 
answer  this,  farewell.  A  long 
life  and  a  merry  one  attend 
you." 

Another  visitor  from  Ken- 
tucky was  Mary  Todd. 

Lincoln  was  in  the  legisla- 
ture in  Springfield,  111,  when 
she  first  came  there  in  1837. 
She  was  19,  and  Lincoln  28. 


Mary  Todd  at  time  of  Lincoln's  courtship. 


Abe  was  immediately  capti- 
vated by  her  energy  and  intel- 
ligence. 

Mary  Todd  spoke  French, 
knew  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  was  a  sprightly  dancer. 
But  Lincoln  felt  he  had  little 
to  offer  so  remarkable  a  wom- 
an. After  a  round  of  dances 
and  receptions,  Mary  Todd 
returned  to  Kentucky. 

At  this  point,  a  Sarah  Rick- 
ard  entered  Lincoln's  roman- 
tic life.  She  and  Abe  went 
frequently  to  parties  and 
dances. 

Actually,  I  h  e  rail-splitter 
proposed  to  her,  but  he  did  it 
in  such  an  offhand  way  she 
didn't  take  the  proposal  seri- 
ously. 

Mary  Todd  came  back  to 
Springfield  in  1840,  frankly  to 
cast  tier  eyes  over  the  eligible 
bachelors.  Asked  which  one 
she's  set  her  cap  for,  Mary 
replied,  "The  one  that  has  the 
best  chance  of  being  presi- 
dent." 

Romance  Shattered 

Some  say  he  and  Mary  were 
to  be  married  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1841.  Lincoln  answered 
roll  call  in  the  legislature  that 
day  and  there  was  no  wed- 
ding. The  romance  was  appar- 


ently shattered,  at  laest  tem- 
porarily. 

Now  Lincoln's  name  be- 
comes  connected  with  two 
more  women:  Matilda  Ed- 
wards of  Springfield,  and 
Mary  Curtis  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

It  is  thought  that  Lincoln 
gave  Miss  Curtis  a  gold  watch 
which  lie  originally  had  in- 
tended as  Mary  Todd's  wed- 
ding gift. 

Months  later,  lie  and  Mary 
Todd  were  reunited.  Their 
peacemaker  was  a  Springfield 
woman.  Lincoln  renewed  his 
courtship. 

The  morning  of  Nov.  4,  1812, 
Abe  and  Mary  suddenly  an- 
nounced they  would  be  mar- 
ried the  same  evening. 

There  were  few  guests  at 
the  ceremony.  Mary  wore  a 
white  dress,  but  no  veil  or 
flowers 

A  week  after  the  wedding, 
Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"Nothing  new  here,  except 
my  marrying,  which  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  profound  won- 
der." 

To  Man-  Todd,  Lincoln  be- 
came a  faithful,  patient  hus- 
band. Such  he  would  remain 
until  the  spring  evening  his 
wife  persuaded  him  to  see  the 
play  at  Ford's  Theatre. 
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It's  a  common  misconcep- 
tion that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  but  one  real  love  in  his 
life,  that  he  lost  that  love 
with  the  death  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  and  never  really  felt 
deeply  about  any  woman 
afterward. 

"He  was  not  very  fond  of 
girls,"  Abe's  stepmother  re- 
marked. But  the  fact  is  that 
Lincoln  had  plenty  of  girl 
Mends  and  came  close  to 
matrimony  more  than  once  in 
his  younger  days.  His  nearest 
approach  to  the  altar  in- 
volved the  almost-forgotten 
Mary  Owens,  whose  cherubic 
features  you  may  see  in  this 
rare  picture. 

Lincoln's  first  romantic  dal- 
liance came  in  his  early 
'teens.  The  girl  was  Ann 
Roby,  a  school  chum  in  In- 
diana. 

She'd  listen  by  the  hour 
while  young  Abe  spoke  of 
what  he  had  read  in  books. 
But  the  farm  boy  had  no 
tongue  for  sweet  phrases,  so 
their  romance  cooled. 

In  later  years,  Ann  admit- 
ted that  when  they  met  Abe 
spoke  to  her  not  so  eloquently 
of  love  as  of  algebra.  At  18, 
Ann  was  married  to  a  rival  of 
Lincoln,  who  knew  better  how 
to  woo  a  mate. 

Abe  went  off  to  run  a  ferry 
on  the  Ohio  River  between 
Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Rival 
boatmen  had  the  ragged  youth 
arrested  for  ferrying  passen- 
gers without  a  license.  But 
young  Lincoln  stood  up  in 
court  and  defended  himself 
successfully  before  the  back- 
woods judge. 

The  judge,  incidentally,  had 
a  niece  who  sat  in  on  the  trial. 
Afterward,  she  congratulated 
Lincoln  and  another  romance 
flowered.  Caroline  Meeker 
saw  young  Lincoln  often  in 
the  weeks  following  the  trial. 

The  Meekers  were  a  proud, 
successful  family.  Soon  they 
forbade  Caroline  to  encourage 
the  lanky  farmer.  Conscious 
of  his  poverty  and  ignorance, 
Lincoln  ended  his  ferry  trips 
over  the  river  to  the  Meeker 
home. 

To  Macon  County,  111.,  the 
Lincolns  came  by  oxcart  in 
1830.  Abe  was  21  and  hard  as 
the  point  of  his  plow.  He  got  a 
job  splitting  rails  for  the 
county  sheriff,  Major  William 
Warnick. 

The  sheriff  liked  the  way 
Lincoln  attacked  the  wood 
pile  but  frowned  on  Abe's 
growing  friendship  with  his 
daughter,  Polly.  Unschooled 
Lincoln  seemed  hardly  a  suit- 
able suitor  for  Polly's  hand. 
Polly  listened  to  her  father, 
and  gradually  Abe  stopped 
calling. 

In  1831,  Lincoln  got  a  job 
ferrying  a  bargeload  of  goods 
down    the    Sangamon    River. 

The  boat  became  stuck  on  a 
milldam  at  New  Salem,  111., 
and  there  young  Abe  met  Ann 
Rutledge,  daughter  of  a  local 


tavernkeeper.  Theirs  was  to 
be  a  romance  emphasized  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  facts. 

Ann  came  to  the  river  that 
day  to  see  Lincoln's  stranded 
boat.  Lincoln  saw  her  blue 
eyes  and  pleasing  face, 
learned  her  name  and  vowed 
to  return  to  New  Salem. 

He  did  return  after  deliver- 
ing the  cargo  and  got  a  job 
in  a  store  across  the  road 
from  the  Rutledge  tavern. 
Soon,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  auburn-haired,  18-year- 
old  girl. 

When  Lincoln  was  done  at 
the  store  and  Ann  could  leave 
the  tavern,  they  walked  to- 
gether by  the  river. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Lincoln 
never  spoke  to  Ann  of  mar- 
riage. He  left  New  Salem  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  Meanwhile,  Ann 
became  engaged  to  an  East- 
erner. In  the  spring  of  1835, 
Abe  returned  but  there  is  no 
proof  he  and  Ann  planned  to 
marry. 

That  summer  heavy  rains 
swept  Illinois  and  there  was 
an  epidemic  of  malaria.  In 
August,  Ann  became  ill  while 
Abe  was  out  surveying  some 
land  a  few  miles  from  town. 
Surely,  if  he  and  Ann  were 
engaged,  he  would  have  come 
to  her  bedside,  but  he  did 
not. 

Peruvian  bark,  boneset  tea 
and  calomel  failed  to  help 
Ann.  She  died  on  Aug.  25. 

Without  doubt,  Ann  Rut- 
ledge and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  good  friends.  But  the 
time-honored  legend  that  her 
death  broke  Abe's  spirit  and 
made  him  forever  a  brooding 
melancholiac  is  plain  non- 
sense. 

Proof  that  he  was  not  in 
love  with  Ann  is  the  fact  that 
a  year  after  her  death,  Lin- 
coln was  having  a  light-heart- 
ed affair  with  a  girl  named 
Mary  Owens.  He  was  even 
considering  asking  her  to  be 
Ms  wife. 

Lincoln  met  Miss  Owens 
when  she  came  from  Ken- 
tucky to  visit  her  sister  in 
New  Salem.  To  Lincoln,  she 
seemed  '  'intelligent  and 
agreeable"  and  he  said  he 
saw  "no  good  objection  to 
plodding  through  life  hand  in 
hand  with  her." 

Miss  Owens  returned  to 
Kentucky  but  Lincoln  told  her 
sister  that  if  she  ever  return- 
ed to  New  Salem  he  would 
"catch,  tie  and  marry"  her. 

Back  came  Miss  Owens  not 
long  afterward.  Abe  courted 
her  for  four  months  and  of- 
fered to  marry  her,  although 
the  offer  wasn't  too  enthusi- 
astic. 

The  reason  Lincoln's  ardor 
cooled  is  difficult  to  say.  He 
was  sad,  of  course,  over 
Ann's  death;  he  was  disap- 
pointed with  a  stumbling 
political  career,  and  he  was 
alarmed  by  Miss  Owens'  in- 
creasing plumpness. 


Lincoln's  final  letter  to 
Mary  Owens  ended  their  ro- 
mance. If  further  meetings, 
he  wrote,  "would  contribute 
nothing  to  your  happiness,  I 
am  sure  it  would  not  to  mine. 
If  it  suits  you  best  not  to 
answer  this,  farewell.  A  long 
life  and  a  merry  one  attend 
you." 

Another  visitor  from  Ken- 
tucky was  Mary  Todd.  Lin- 
coln was  in  the  legislature  in 
Springfield,  111.,  when  she 
first  came  there  in  1837.  She 
was  19,  and  Lincoln  28.  Abe 
was  immediately  captivated 
by  Miss  Todd's  energy  and  in- 
telligence. 

Mary  Todd  spoke  French, 
knew  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  was  a  sprightly  dancer. 
But  Lincoln  felt  he  had  little 
to  offer  so  remarkable  a 
woman.  After  a  round  of 
dances  and  receptions,  Miss 
Todd  returned  to  Kentucky. 

At  this  point,  a  Sarah  Rick- 
ard  entered  Lincoln's  roman- 
tic life.  She  and  Abe  went  fre- 
quently to  parties  and  dances. 
Actually,  the  rail-splitter  pro- 
posed to  her,  but  he  did  it  in 
such  an  offhand  way  she 
didn't  take  the  proposal  seri- 
ously. 

Mary  Todd  came  back  to 
Springfield  in  1840,  frankly  to 
cast  her  eyes  over  the  eligible 
bachelors.  Asked  which  one 
she'd  set  her  cap  for,  Mary 
replied,  "The  one  that  has  the 
best  chance  of  being  presi- 
dent." 

Some  say  he  and  Mary 
were  to  be  married  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1841.  Lincoln  an- 
swered roll  call  in  the  legis- 
lature that  day  and  there  was 
no  wedding.  The  romance 
was  apparently  shattered,  at 
least  temporarily. 

Now  Lincoln's  name  be- 
comes connected  with  two 
more  women:  Matilda  Ed- 
wards of  Springfield,  and 
Mary  Curtis  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
It  is  thought  that  Lincoln 
gave  Miss  Curtis  a  gold 
watch  which  he  originally  had 
intended  as  Mary  Todd's  wed- 
ding gift. 

Months  later,  he  and  Miss 
Todd  were  reunited.  Their 
peacemaker  was  a  Spring- 
field woman.  Lincoln  renewed 
his  courtship. 

The  morning  of  Nov.  4, 
1842,  Abe  and  Mary  suddenly 
announced  they  would  be 
married  the  same  evening. 
There  were  few  guests  at  the 
ceremony.  Mary  wore  a  white 
dress,  but  no  veil  or  flowers. 

A  week  after  the  wedding, 
Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"Nothing  new  here,  except 
my  marrying,  which  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  profound  won- 
der." 

To  Mary  Todd,  Lincoln  be- 
came a  faithful,  patient  hus- 
band. Such  he  would  remain 
until  the  spring  evening  his 
wife  persuaded  him  to  see  the 
play  at  Ford's  Theatre. 

(Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn.) 
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tion  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  but  one  real  love  in  his 
life,  that  he  lost  that  love 
with  the  death  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  and  never  really  felt 
deeply  about  any  woman 
afterward. 

"He  was  not  very  fond  of 
girls,"  Abe's  stepmother  re- 
marked. But  the  fact  is  that 
Lincoln  had  plenty  of  girl 
Mends  and  came  close  to 
matrimony  more  than  once  in 
his  younger  days.  His  nearest 
approach  to  the  altar  in- 
volved the  almost-forgotten 
Mary  Owens,  whose  cherubic 
features  you  may  see  in  this 
rare  picture. 

Lincoln's  first  romantic  dal- 
liance came  in  his  early 
'teens.  The  girl  was  Ann 
Roby,  a  school  chum  in  In- 
diana. 

She'd  listen  by  the  hour 
while  young  Abe  spoke  of 
what  he  had  read  in  books. 
But  the  farm  boy  had  no 
tongue  for  sweet  phrases,  so 
their  romance  cooled. 

In  later  years,  Ann  admit- 
ted that  when  they  met  Abe 
spoke  to  her  not  so  eloquently 
of  love  as  of  algebra.  At  18, 
Ann  was  married  to  a  rival  of 
Lincoln,  who  knew  better  how 
to  woo  a  mate. 

Abe  went  off  to  run  a  ferry 
on  the  Ohio  River  between 
Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Rival 
boatmen  had  the  ragged  youth 
arrested  for  ferrying  passen- 
gers without  a  license.  But 
young  Lincoln  stood  up  in 
court  and  defended  himself 
successfully  before  the  back- 
woods judge. 

The  judge,  incidentally,  had 
a  niece  who  sat  in  on  the  trial. 
Afterward,  she  congratulated 
Lincoln  and  another  romance 
flowered.  Caroline  Meeker 
saw  young  Lincoln  often  in 
the  weeks  following  the  trial. 

The  Meekers  were  a  proud, 
successful  family.  Soon  they 
forbade  Caroline  to  encourage 
the  lanky  farmer.  Conscious 
of  his  poverty  and  ignorance, 
Lincoln  ended  his  ferry  trips 
over  the  river  to  the  Meeker 
home. 

To  Macon  County,  111.,  the 
Lincolns  came  by  oxcart  in 
1830.  Abe  was  21  and  hard  as 
the  point  of  his  plow.  He  got  a 
job  splitting  rails  for  the 
county  sheriff,  Major  William 
Warnick. 

The  sheriff  liked  the  way 
Lincoln  attacked  the  wood 
pile  but  frowned  on  Abe's 
growing  friendship  with  his 
daughter,  Polly.  Unschooled 
Lincoln  seemed  hardly  a  suit- 
able suitor  for  Polly's  hand. 
Polly  listened  to  her  father, 
and  gradually  Abe  stopped 
calling. 

In  1831,  Lincoln  got  a  job 
ferrying  a  bargeload  of  goods 
down  the  Sangamon  River. 
The  boat  became  stuck  on  a 
milldam  at  New  Salem,  111., 
and  there  young  Abe  met  Ann 
Rutledge,  daughter  of  a  local 
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be  a  romance  emphasized  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  facts. 

Ann  came  to  the  river  that 
day  to  see  Lincoln's  stranded 
boat.  Lincoln  saw  her  blue 
eyes  and  pleasing  face, 
learned  her  name  and  vowed 
to  return  to  New  Salem. 

He  did  return  after  deliver- 
ing the  cargo  and  got  a  job 
in  a  store  across  the  road 
from  the  Rutledge  tavern. 
Soon,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  auburn-haired,  18-year- 
old  girl. 

When  Lincoln  was  done  at 
the  store  and  Ann  could  leave 
the  tavern,  they  walked  to- 
gether by  the  river. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Lincoln 
never  spoke  to  Ann  of  mar- 
riage. He  left  New  Salem  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  Meanwhile,  Ann 
became  engaged  to  an  East- 
erner. In  the  spring  of  1835, 
Abe  returned  but  there  is  no 
proof  he  and  Ann  planned  to 
marry. 

That  summer  heavy  rains 
swept  Illinois  and  there  was 
an  epidemic  of  malaria.  In 
August,  Ann  became  ill  while 
Abe  was  out  surveying  some 
land  a  few  miles  from  town. 
Surely,  if  he  and  Ann  were 
engaged,  he  would  have  come 
to  her  bedside,  but  he  did 
not. 

Peruvian  bark,  boneset  tea 
and  calomel  failed  to  help 
Ann.  She  died  on  Aug.  25. 

Without  doubt,  Ann  Rut- 
ledge and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  good  friends.  But  the 
time-honored  legend  that  her 
death  broke  Abe's  spirit  and 
made  him  forever  a  brooding 
melancholiac  is  plain  non- 
sense. 

Proof  that  he  was  not  in 
love  with  Ann  is  the  fact  that 
a  year  after  her  death,  Lin- 
coln was  having  a  light-heart- 
ed affair  with  a  girl  named 
Mary  Owens.  He  was  even 
considering  asking  her  to  be 
his  wife. 

Lincoln  met  Miss  Owens 
when  she  came  from  Ken- 
tucky to  visit  her  sister  in 
New  Salem.  To  Lincoln,  she 
seemed  "intelligent  and 
agreeable"  and  he  said  he 
saw  "no  good  objection  to 
plodding  through  life  hand  in 
hand  with  her." 

Miss  Owens  returned  to 
Kentucky  but  Lincoln  told  her 
sister  that  if  she  ever  return- 
ed to  New  Salem  he  would 
"catch,  tie  and  marry"  her. 

Back  came  Miss  Owens  not 
long  afterward.  Abe  courted 
her  for  four  months  and  of- 
fered to  marry  her,  although 
the  offer  wasn't  too  enthusi- 
astic. 

The  reason  Lincoln's  ardor 
cooled  is  difficult  to  say.  He 
was  sad,  of  course,  over 
Ann's  death;  he  was  disap- 
pointed with  a  stumbling 
political  career,  and  he  was 
alarmed  by  Miss  Owens'  in- 
creasing plumpness. 
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Mary  Owens  ended  their  ro- 
mance. If  further  meetings, 
he  wrote,  "would  contribute 
nothing  to  your  happiness,  I 
am  sure  it  would  not  to  mine. 
If  it  suits  you  best  not  to 
answer  this,  farewell.  A  long 
life  and  a  merry  one  attend 
you." 

Another  visitor  from  Ken- 
tucky was  Mary  Todd.  Lin- 
coln was  in  the  legislature  in 
Springfield,  111.,  when  she 
first  came  there  in  1837.  She 
was  19,  and  Lincoln  28.  Abe 
was  immediately  captivated 
by  Miss  Todd's  energy  and  in- 
telligence. 

Mary  Todd  spoke  French, 
knew  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  was  a  sprightly  dancer. 
But  Lincoln  felt  he  had  little 
to  offer  so  remarkable  a 
woman.  After  a  round  of 
dances  and  receptions,  Miss 
Todd  returned  to  Kentucky. 

At  this  point,  a  Sarah  Rick- 
ard  entered  Lincoln's  roman- 
tic life.  She  and  Abe  went  fre- 
quently to  parties  and  dances. 
Actually,  the  rail-splitter  pro- 
posed to  her,  but  he  did  it  in 
such  an  offhand  way  she 
didn't  take  the  proposal  seri- 
ously. 

Mary  Todd  came  back  to 
Springfield  in  1840,  frankly  to 
cast  her  eyes  over  the  eligible 
bachelors.  Asked  which  one 
she'd  set  her  cap  for,  Mary 
replied,  "The  one  that  has  the 
best  chance  of  being  presi- 
dent." 

Some  say  he  and  Mary 
were  to  be  married  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1841.  Lincoln  an- 
swered roil  call  in  the  legis- 
lature that  day  and  there  was 
no  wedding.  The  romance 
was  apparently  shattered,  at 
least  temporarily. 

Now  Lincoln's  name  be- 
comes connected  with  two 
more  women:  Matilda  Ed- 
wards of  Springfield,  and 
Mary  Curtis  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
It  is  thought  that  Lincoln 
gave  Miss  Curtis  a  gold 
watch  which  he  originally  had 
intended  as  Mary  Todd's  wed- 
ding gift. 

Months  later,  he  and  Miss 
Todd  were  reunited.  Their 
peacemaker  was  a  Spring- 
field woman.  Lincoln  renewed 
his  courtship. 

The  morning  of  Nov.  4, 
1842,  Abe  and  Mary  suddenly 
announced  they  would  be 
married  the  same  evening. 
There  were  few  guests  at  the 
ceremony.  Mary  wore  a  white 
dress,  but  no  veil  or  flowers. 

A  week  after  the  wedding, 
Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"Nothing  new  here,  except 
my  marrying,  which  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  profound  won- 
der." 

To  Mary  Todd,  Lincoln  be- 
came a  faithful,  patient  hus- 
band. Such  he  would  remain 
until  the  spring  evening  his 
wife  persuaded  him  to  see  the 
play  at  Ford's  Theatre. 
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The  Women 
In  Lincoln's  Life 


It's  a  common  misconception 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  but 
one  veal  love  in  his  life,  that  he 
lost  that  love  with  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge  and  never  really 
felt  deeply  about  any  woman 
afterward. 

*'He  was  not  very  fond  of 
girls."  Abe's  stepmother  re- 
marked. But  the  fact  is  that 
Lincoln  had  plenty  of  girl  friends 
and  came  close  to  matrimony 
more  than  once  in  his  younger 
days.  His  nearest  approach  to 
the  altar  involved  the  almost-for- 
gotten Mary  Owens,  whose  cher- 
ubic features  you  may  see  in  this 
rare  picture. 
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LINCOLN'S  FIRST  romantic 
daliance     came     in     his     early 

'teens.  The  girl  was  Ann  Roby,  a 
school  chum  in  Indiana. 

She'd  listen  by  the  hour  while 
young  Abe  spoke  of  what  he  had 
read  in  books.  But  the  farm  boy 
had  no  tongue  for  sweet  phrases, 
so  their  romance  cooled. 

In  later  years,  Ann  admitted 
that  when  they  met  Abe  spoke  to 
her  not  so  eloquently  of  iove  as 
of  algebra.  At  18,  Ann  was 
married  to  a  rival  of  Lincoln, 
who  knew  better  how  to  woo  a 
mate. 

ABE  WENT  off  to  run  a  ferry 
on  the  Ohio  River  between 
Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Rival 
boatmen  had  the  ragged  youth 
arrested  for  ferrying  passengers 
without  a  license.  But  young 
Lincoln  stood  up  in  court  and 
defended  himself  successfully 
before  the  backwoods  judge. 

The  judge,  incidentally,  had  a 
niece  who  sat  in  on  the  trial. 
Afterward,  she  congratulated 
Lincoln  and  another  romance 
flowered.  Caroline  Meeker  saw 
young  Lincoln  often  in  the  weeks 
following  the  trial, 

THE  MEEKERS  were  a  proud, 
successful  family.  Soon  they 
forbade  Caroline  to  encourage 
the  lanky  farmer.  Conscious  of 
his  poverty  and  ignorance,  Lin- 
coln ended  his  ferry  trips  over 
the  river  to  the  Meeker  home. 

To  Macon  County,  111.,  the 
Lincolns  came  by  oxcart  in  1830. 
Abe  was  21  and  hard  as  the  point 
of  his  plow.  He  got  a  job  splitting 
rails  for  the  county  sheriff, 
Major  William  Warnick. 

THE  SHERIFF  liked  the  way 
Lincoln  attacked  the  wood  pile 
but  frowned  on  Abe's  growing 
friendship  with  his  daughter, 
Polly.  Unschooled  Lincoln 
seemed  hardly  a  suitable  suitor 
for  Polly's  hand.  Polly  listened  to 
her  father,  and  gradually  Abe 
stopped  calling. 

In  1831,  Lincoln  got  a  job 
ferrying  a  bargeload  of  goods 
down  the  Sangamon  River.  The 
boat  became  stuck  on  a  milldam 
at  New  Salem,  III.,  and  there 
young  Abe  met  Ann  Rutledge, 
daughter  of  a  local  tavernkeeper. 
Theirs  was  to  be  a  romance 
emphasized  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  facts. 

Ann  came  to  the  river  that  day 
to  see  Lincoln's  stranded  boat. 
Lincoln  saw  her  blue  eyes  and 
pleasing  face,  learned  her  name 
and  vowed  to  return  to  New 
Salem. 

HE  DID  return  after  delivering 


the  cargo  and  got  a  job  in  a 
store  across  the  road  from  the 
Rutledge  tavern.  Soon,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  auburn-haired, 
18-year-old  girl. 

When  Lincoln  was  done  at  the 
store  and  Ann  could  leave  the 
tavern,  they  walked  together  by 
the  river. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Lincoln 
never  spoke  to  Ann  of  marriage. 
He  left  New  Salem  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  Mean- 
while, Ann  became  engaged  to 
an  Easterner.  In  the  spring  of 
1835,  Abe  returned  but  there  is 
no  proof  he  and  Ann  planned  to 
marry. 

THAT  SUMMER  heavy  rains 
swept  Illinois  and  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  malaria.  In  August, 
Ann  became  UI  while  Abe  was 
out  surveying  some  land  a  few 
miles  from  town.  Surely,  if  he 
and  Ann  were  engaged,  he  would 
have  come  to  her  bedside,  but  he 
did  not. 

Peruvian  bark,  boneset  Lea  and 
calomel  failed  to  help  Ann.  She 
died  on  Aug.  25. 

Without  doubt,  Ann  Rutledge 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  good 
friends.  But  the  time-honored 
legend  that  her  death  broke 
Abe's  spirit  and  made  him 
forever  a  brooding  melancholiac 
is  plain  nonsense. 

Proof  that  he  was  not  in  love 
with  Ann  is  the  fact  that  a  year 
after  her  death,  Lincoln  was 
having  a  light-hearted  affair  with 
a  girl  named  Mary  Owens.  He 
was  even  considering  asking  her 
to  be  his  wife. 

LINCOLN  MET  Miss  Owens 
when  she  came  from  Kentucky 
to  visit  her  sister  in  New  Salem. 
To  Lincoln,  she  seemed  "intelli- 
gent and  agreeable"  and  he  said 
he  saw  "no  good  objection  to 
plodding  through  life  hand  in 
hand  with  her." 

Miss  Owens  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky but  Lincoln  told  her  sister 
that  if  she  ever  returned  to  New 
Salem  he  would  "catch,  tie  and 
marry"  her. 

Back  came  Miss  Owens  not 
long  afterward.  Abe  courted  her 
for  four  months  and  offered  to 
marry  her,  although  the  offer 
wasn't  too  enthusiastic. 

THE  REASON  Lincoln's  ardor 
cooled  is  difficult  to  say.  He  was 
sad,  of  course,  over  Ann's  death: 
he  was  disappointed  with  a 
stumbling  political  career,  and 
he  was  alarmed  by  Miss  Owens' 
increasing  plumpness. 

Lincoln's  final  letter  to  Mary 
Owens   ended   their   romance.    If 


further  meetings,  he  wrote, 
"would  contribute  nothing  to 
your  happiness,  I  am  sure  it 
would  not  to  mine.  If  it  suits  you 
best  not  to  answer  this,  farewell. 
A  long  ilfe  and  a  merry  one 
attend  you." 

Another  visitor  from  Kentucky 
was  Mary  Todd.  Lincoln  was  in 
the  legislature  in  Springfield,  111., 
when  she  first  came  there  in 
1837.  She  was  19,  and  Lincoln  28. 
Abe  was  immediately  captivated 
by  Miss  Todd's  energy  and 
intelligence. 

MARY  TODD  spoke  French, 
knew  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
was  a  sprightly  dancer.  But 
Lincoln  felt  he  had  little  to  offer 
so  remarkable  a  woman.  After  a 
round  of  dances  and  receptions, 
Miss  Todd  returned  to  Kentucky. 

At  this  point,  a  Sarah  Rickard 
entered  Lincoln's  romantic  life. 
She  and  Abe  went  frequently  to 
parties  and  dances.  Actually,  the 
rail-splitter  proposed  to  her,  but 
he  did  it  in  such  an  offhand  way 
she  didn't  take  the  proposal 
seriously. 

MARY  TODD  came  back  to 
Springfield  in  1840,  frankly  to 
cast  her  eyes  over  the  eligible 
bachelors.  Asked  which  one  she'd 
set  her  cap  for,  Mary  replied, 
"The  one  that  has  the  best 
chance  of  being  president." 

Some  say  he  and  Mary  were  to 


be  married  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1841.  Lincoln  answered  roll  call 
in  the  legislature  that  day  and 
there  was  no  wedding.  The 
romance  was  apparently  shat- 
tered, at  least  temporarily. 

Now  Lincoln's  name  becomes 
connected  with  two  more  wom- 
en: Matilda  Edwards  of  Spring- 
field, and  Mary  Curtis  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  It  is  thought  that 
Lincoln  gave  Miss  Curtis  a  gold 
watch  which  he  originally  had 
intended  as  Mary  Todd's  wed- 
ding gift. 

MONTHS  LATER,  he  and  Miss 
Todd  were  reunited.  Their  peace- 
maker was  a  Springfield  woman. 
Lincoln  renewed  his  courtship. 

The  morning  of  Nov.  4,  1842. 
Abe  and  Mary  suddenly  an- 
nounced they  would  be  married 
the  same  evening.  There  were 
few  guests  at  the  ceremony, 
Mary  wore  a  white  dress,  but  no 
veil  or    flowers. 

A  week  after  the  wedding, 
Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"Nothing  new  here,  except  my 
marrying,  which  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  profound  wonder." 

To  Mary  Todd,  Lincoln  became 
a  faithful,  patient  husband.  Such 
he  would  remain  until  the  spring 
evening  his  wife  persuaded  him 
to  see  the  play  at  Ford's 
Theatre. 
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We  celebrate  Abe's  birthday- 

This  is  the  day  for  our  annual  primage 

0  a„  old  and  treasured  friend  who  endure" 

162  years  after  his  humble  birth,  as  the  man 

who  has  affected  most  profoundly  the  lives 

thoughts  and  attitudes  of  modern  America 

is  everything  vou  always  JL*^  VT  0ther  words-  this 

but  we7e  afraid  to  ask  y  *  t0  know  ab°Ut  Abe  "*** 

7hS  !;' uC0LN  A  H,PPIE  IN  "IS  YOUTH' 

He^W^tT^nS^  t0d3y;  He  Pr0bab'^  ~ 
reled  with  his  2£  aid'hT  idltTan Swot  £W 

itei  ft    sam    aZoa KS  fa  bib'ical  S*le  and  «*£ 
peoP.e.  And,  l^mfny  S  toSs  vouS  °f  J0**'8  y0UnS 
front  ranks  in  challenging  afity  ^^^  he  W3S  ''"  the 
HOW  ABOUT  LINCOLN  AND  THE  OPPOSITE  SEX' 

I  know  who  can't  hurt  me  that  I  amafra?d 
of.  His  friendship  with  Ann  Rutledge  was 
highly  romanticized  and  exaggerated.  He 
and  Ann  were  residents  of  the  same  tinv 
commun.ty  for  a  brief  period  and,  of  course! 
they  often  met.    But  Ann  was  engaged  to 

nari??,/0hn  McNamar.  Lincoln  was 
not  at  her  bedside  when  she  died  in  1835  as 

ES*  u  V,°etS  3nd  P,aywr'ghts  have 
imagined    He  did  mourn  her  death,  but  at 
no  time  did  he  intend  to  destroy  himself  over 
her  passing,  as  has  been  written 
AND  THE  OTHER  WOMEN  IN  HIS  LIFE? 

i£  fao-rieHd„°n  a"  Unrequited  "romance"  ^  'an  actress 

WAS  LINCOLN  HAPPILY  MARRIED' 

23  years-until  hi*  aJLhTSt'  at  was  retul*ned  for 

angered  Abe    Rht^a^^ary  W3S  a  sPe"dthrift,  which  often 

theiove  endured    Three  S  "T  ^'^  Pr°blems  which 
reaching  maTrUv    S  r  nf  *    T  'T  Children  died  h^re 


ABE  LINCOLN 


HOW  ABOUT  LINCOLN  AND  THE  THEATER? 

There  is  ample  proof  to  describe  Abe  as  hopelessly  stage- 
struck.  Historians  have  pointed  out  that  he  developed  a  sense 
of  the  dramatic,  an  ability  as  a  mimic  and  a  flair  for  story- 
telling from  his  deep-seated  attachment  to  the  theater  His 
taste  in  the  theater  ranged  from  the  minstrel  shows  he  often 
attended  in  Chicago  to  Shakespeare.  He  often  expressed  the 
unorthodox  opinion  that  the  "Hamlet"  soliloquy,  "Oh  my  of- 
fense is  rank"  surpassed  the  better  known  "To  be  or  not  to  be  " 

WAS  LINCOLN  A  RACIST? 

Of  course,  not.  Remember  he  was  advocating  freedom  in 
an  atmosphere  which  accepted  slavery.  His  greatest  oppo- 
nents, those  who  fought  his  election  most  bitterly  were  the 
racists  who  believed  in  slavery  as  a  way  of  life.  They  realized 
his  election  meant  the  doom  of  slavery.  To  those  who  main- 
tained slavery  was  good  for  some  people,"  his  classic  reply 
was:  As  a  'good'  thing,  slavery  is  strinkingly  peculiar-  It  is 
the  only  'good'  thing  which  no  man  seeks  for  himself  " 

Happy  birthdav,  Mr.  Lincoln. 


LINCOLN    LORE 
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cere  thanks  for  your  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  It  will  stand  as  the 
great  act  of  the  age.  It  will  prove 
to  be  wise  in  statesmanship  as  it  is 
patriotic.  It  will  be  enthusiastically 
approved  and  sustained,  and  future 
generations  will,  as  I  do,  say  God 
bless  you  for  this  great  and  noble  act." 

Hamlin  was  to  eventually  find  the 
office  of  Vice-President  to  be  a  posi- 
tion of  frustration  —  an  office  of 
great  inherent  power,  but  one  of  no 
immediate  power  whatsoever.  He 
preferred  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  a  vote  (not  just  when 
there  was  a  tie)  and  patronage  to 
distribute.  Hamlin  wrote  J.  Watson 
Webb  on  November  29,  1862  that, 
"he  would  have  declined  the  vice- 
presidential  nomination  had  he  been 
at  Chicago." 

Eventually,  Hamlin  became  identi- 
fied with  the  "Radicals"  of  Congress, 
and  one  historian  has  summarized  the 
decline  of  his  political  availability 
as  a  Vice-President  in  1864  as  fol- 
lows: "If  his  nomination  in  1860  had 
been  due  largely  to  party  exigencies, 
his  failure  to  receive  a  renomination 
in  1864  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause." 

A  question  which  has  long  fasci- 
nated students  of  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion is  whether  or  not  the  President 
played  a  vital  role  in  Hamlin's  defeat 
for  renomination.  H.  Draper  Hunt  in 
his  biography,  Hannibal  Hamlin  Of 
Maine,  Lincoln's  First  Vice-President, 
Syracuse  University  Press,  1969 
stated  that:  "In  my  view,  logic  and 
the  weight  of  evidence  clearly  estab- 
lish that  Abraham  Lincoln  played 
the  leading  role  in  Hannibal  Hamlin's 
downfall  in  1864."  Hunt  further  as- 
serted that:  "For  what  the  President 
deemed  compelling  reasons,  Hamlin 
had  to  make  way  for  Andrew  John- 
son." A  grandson  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles  Eugene  Hamlin,  the 
author  of  The  Life  And  Times  Of 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  1899,  takes  a  de- 
cidedly opposite  view  regarding  his 
grandfather's  failure  to  be  renomi- 
nated  in   1864. 

From  the  standpoint  of  excitement, 
the  vice-presidential  nominations  in 
the  1864  convention  were  far  more 
spirited  than  for  the  higher  office. 
This  was  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
contest  of  1860.  On  the  first  ballot, 
the  vote  was  200  for  Johnson,  150 
for  Hamlin  and  108  for  Daniel  S. 
Dickinson.  Before  a  second  roll  call 
could  be  taken,  the  switching  of  votes 
led  to  the  official  result  of  494  for 
Johnson,  27  for  Dickinson  and  9  for 
Hamlin. 

An  old  politician  had  remarked  in 
1848,  when  Hannibal  Hamlin  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
that,  "Your  name  ought  to  make  you 
president  some  day."  The  prophecy 
would  have  come  true  except  for  the 
last-minute  shift  from  Hamlin  to  An- 
drew Johnson  for  vice-president  in 
the  Baltimore  convention  of  1864. 
(See  Lincoln  Lore,  No.  684,  The  Ham- 
lin vs  Johnson  Contest,  May  18,  1942.) 

After  retiring  from  the  vice-presi- 
dency, Hamlin  served  about  a  year  as 
collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  then 
for  two  years  he  served  as  president 


of  a  railroad  (Bangor  to  Dover),  and, 
finally,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate serving  from  March  4,  1869  to 
March  3,  1881.  After  retiring  from 
the  Senate,  he  served  for  a  brief 
period  as  minister  to  Spain.  Event- 
ually, he  retired  in  Bangor  and  be- 
came an  elder  statesman  and  one  of 
the  last  surviving  personal  friends  of 
President  Lincoln. 

Senator  Henry  L.  Dawes  described 
Hamlin  as,  "  'a  born  democrat,'  an 
interesting  conversationalist,  and  an 
inveterate  smoker  and  card  player." 
Dawes  also  mentioned  as  character- 
istic of  the  man  that  he  wore  "a  black 
swallow-tailed  coat,  and  .  .  .  clung  to 
the  old  fashioned  stock  long  after  it 
had  been  discarded  by  the  rest  of 
mankind." 

William  A.  Robinson  in  his  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Hamlin  prepared 
for  The  Dictionary  Of  American  Biog- 
raphy, Volume  IV,  page  197,  describes 
his  physical  appearance : 

"Hamlin    had    a    stocky,    powerful 
frame  and  great  muscular  strength. 
His  complexion  was  so  swarthy  that 
in   1860  the   story  was   successfully 
circulated   among   credulous   South- 
erners   that   he    had    negro    blood." 
Hamlin  was  married  twice:  on  De- 
cember 10,  1833,  to  Sarah  Jane  Emery 
(died  April  17,  1855)  and  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1856,  to   Ellen  Vesta   Emery, 
a    half-sister    of    his    first    wife.    The 
former    vice-president    died    on    July 
4,  1891.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife 
and  several  children. 

Most  biographers  and  students  are 
in  agreement  that  Hamlin's  associ- 
ation with  Lincoln  was  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  his  long  political 
life,  at  least,  that  is  the  way  it  seemed 
to  him. 


Woman's  Lib 

Editor's  Note:  The  propagandist  would  hardly 
research  the  writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
quotations  to  strike  a  blow  for  women's  liber- 
ation. Lincoln  was  a  man's  man  and  he  lived 
in  a  man's  world,  although  he  did  occasionlly 
have  something:  nice  to  say  about  women.  How- 
ever, modern  woman  liberationists  would  likely 
brand  Lincoln  for  his  male  chauvinism  —  an 
element  that  undoubtedly  existed  in  his  think- 
ing; that  was  typical  for  his  day  and  age.  A 
few  random  quotations  provide  us  with  some 
insight  into  what  Lincoln  thought  about  wom- 
en in  general  and  their  problems  in  particular. 

R.G.M. 


By    No    Means    Excluding    Females 

"I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges 
of  the  government,  who  assist  in 
bearing  its  burthens  (sic).  Conse- 
quently I  go  for  admitting  all  whites 
to  the  right  of  suffrage,  who  pay 
taxes  or  bear  arms,  (by  no  means  ex- 
cluding   females.)" 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Sangamo  Journal 

New  Salem,  June  13,  1836 

To  Do  Right  — 
In  All  Cases  With  Women 

"I  want  in  all  cases  to  do  right, 
and  most  particularly  so,  in  all  cases 
with  women." 

To  Mary  S.  Owens 
Springfield,   Aug.    16th,    1837 

Woman's  Work 

".  .  .  the  very  first  invention  was  a 


joint  operation,  Eve  having  shared 
with  Adam  in  the  getting  up  of  the 
apron.  And,  indeed,  judging  from  the 
fact  that  sewing  has  come  down  to 
our  times  as  'woman's  work'  it  is 
very  probable  she  took  the  leading 
part;  he,  perhaps,  doing  no  more  than 
to  stand   by   and  thread   the  needle." 

Second   Lecture  on   Discoveries 

and  Inventions 

(February  11,  1859) 

A  Business  Which  I  Do  Not 
Understand 

"The  truth  is  I  have  never  cor- 
responded much  with  ladies;  and 
hence  I  postpone  writing  letters  to 
them,  as  a  business  which  I  do  not 
understand." 

To  Mrs.  M.  J.  Green 
Springfield,  Sep.  22,  1860 

God    Bless    The    Women   Of    America 

"...  I  have  never  studied  the  art 
of  paying  compliments  to  women; 
but  I  must  say  that  if  all  that  has 
been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  praise 
of  woman  were  applied  to  the  wom- 
en of  America,  it  would  not  do  them 
justice  for  their  conduct  during  this 
war.  I  will  close  by  saying  God  bless 
the  women  of  America!" 

Remarks   at   Closing   of 

Sanitary  Fair, 

Washington,   March  18,   1864 

I  Would  Not  Offer  Her,  Or  Any  Wife, 

A    Temptation    To    A    Permanent 
Separation    From    Her    Husband    .   .    . 

".  .  .  Neither  do  I  personally  know 
Mrs.  Hunt  (Sallie  Ward  Hunt,  wife  of 
Daniel  Hunt).  She  has,  however,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  been  con- 
stantly represented  to  me  as  an  open, 
and  somewhat  influential  friend  of  the 
Union.  It  has  been  said  to  me,  (I 
know  not  whether  truly)  that  her 
husband  is  in  the  rebel  army,  that  she 
avows  her  purpose  to  not  live  with 
him  again,  and  that  she  refused  to 
see  him  when  she  had  an  opportunity 
during  one  of  John  Morgan's  raids 
into  Kentucky.  I  would  not  offer  her, 
or  any  wife,  a  temptation  to  a  per- 
manent separation  from  her  husband; 
but  if  she  shall  avow  that  her  mind 
is  already,  independently  and  fully 
made  up  to  such  separation,  I  shall 
be  glad  for  the  property  sought  by 
her  letter,  to  be  delivered  to  her,  upon 
her  taking  the  oath  of  December  8, 
1863." 

To   Whom  It   May   Concern 
Washington,  April  11,  1864 

The  Laboring  Women  In  Our 
Employment,   Should   Be  Paid  .   .   . 

"I  know  not  how  much  is  within  the 
legal  power  of  the  government  in 
this  case;  but  it  is  certainly  true  in 
eauity,  that  the  laboring  women  in 
our  employment,  should  be  paid  at 
the  least  as  much  as  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Will  the 
Secretary  of  War  please  have  the  case 
fully  examined,  and  so  much  relief 
given  as  can  be  consistently  with  the 
law  and  the  public  service." 

To  Edwin  M.  Stanton 

July  27,  1864 
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Note:  Lincoln's  endorsement  is  written  on  a 
letter  from  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin  for- 
warding a  printed  petition,  which  appeared  to 
him  "just  and  reasonable."  The  petition  of 
twenty  thousand  working  women  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  found  in  The 
Collected  Works  Of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Roy  P. 
Basler,   Editor,    Vol.    VII,    1863-1864,    page   467. 

The  Lady  Would  Be 
Appointed  Chaplain 

"This  lady  would  be  appointed 
Chaplain  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Heavy 
Artillery,  only  that  she  is  a  woman. 
The  President  has  not  legally  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  a  question,  but 
has  no  objection  to  her  appointment." 

To  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
November  10,  1864 

Note:  Lincoln  gave  this  communication  to  Ella 
E.  Gibson  (Mrs.  Ella  E.  G.  Hobart),  who  was 
an  ordained  minister.  After  being  elected 
Chaplain  and  the  election  confirmed  by  the 
Colonel,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
declined  to  recognize  the  mustering  on  account 
of  her  sex,  not  wishing  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent. 


First  Ladies 
Of  The  White  House 

A  lithograph  published  in  1903  by 
Thomas  H.  Devereoux  &  Company, 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  is  entitled  "Ladies 
Of  The  White  House."  Twenty-two 
first  ladies  are  depicted  in  the  pic- 
ture. All  are  wives  of  the  Presidents 
except  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph 
(Jefferson's  daughter),  Harriet  Lane 
(Buchanan's  niece),  Martha  Patter- 
son (Andrew  Johnson's  daughter)  and 
Mary  Arthur  McElroy  (Arthur's 
sister).  Actually,  there  are  twenty- 
eight  first  ladies  (including  wives  and 


hostesses)  up  to  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt administration. 

The  artist  who  created  this  com- 
posite picture  for  some  reason  failed 
to  include  Elizabeth  Monroe,  Anna 
Harrison,  Margaret  Taylor  and  Jane 
Pierce.  Rachel  Jackson  should  not 
have  been  included  in  the  group,  as 
she  died  a  few  months  before  her 
husband's  inauguration.  Neither  is 
Martha  Patterson  included  in  most 
compilations. 

The  Franklin  Mint  is  currently 
minting  commemorative  silver  medals 
of  "The  First  Ladies  Of  The  United 
States."  They  are  featuring  forty, 
first  ladies  (wives  of  Presidents)  with 
the  exception  of:  Martha  Randolph 
(Jefferson's  daughter),  Emily  Donel- 
son  (married  Andrew  Donelson,  Jack- 
son's ward),  Sarah  Jackson  (married 
Jackson's  adopted  son),  Angelica  Van 
Buren  (married  Van  Buren's  son), 
Harriet  Lane  (Buchanan's  niece), 
Mary  McElroy  (Arthur's  sister)  and 
Mary   McKee    (Harrison's   daughter). 

An  attractive  41  page  pamphlet  by 
Gertrude  Zeth  Brooks  entitled  First 
Ladies  Of  The  White  House  accom- 
panies the  forty  medals  which  are 
being  struck  by  the  Franklin  Mint. 
The  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln follows : 

A  Controversial  Figure 

"With  her  radiant  prettiness  and 
winsome  smile,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
had  been  accustomed  to  getting 
everything  she  wanted  from  her 
well-to-do  parents.  But  during  the 
Civil  War,  she  not  only  fulfilled  the 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

The  first  ladies  are  listed  (back  row  left  to  right)  as  follows:  Martha  Washing- 
ton, Martha  Jefferson  Randolph,  Rachel  Jackson,  Angelica  Van  Buren,  Lelitia 
Christian  Tyler,  Harriet  Lane,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  Eliza  McCardle  Johnson, 
Martha  Patterson,  Julia  Dent  Grant,  Lucretia  Rudolph  Garfield,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Mary  Arthur  McELroy.  (Front  Row)  Abigail  Adams,  Louisa  Catherine 
Adams,  Sarah  Childress  Polk,  Dorothy  P.  Madison,  Abigail  Fillmore,  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland,  Lucy  Webb  Hayes,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
McKinley. 


social  obligations  imposed  by  her 
position  as  First  Lady,  but  also  pro- 
vided the  comforts  of  home  for  her 
husband,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"The  times  were  exceedingly 
painful  for  her.  Edward,  the  first 
of  three  Lincoln  sons  to  die,  had 
passed  away  in  1850.  Her  husband 
was  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  of  the 
Union  Army,  while  her  three  half- 
brothers  and  her  brother-in-law 
died   fighting  for  the  Confederacy. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Obverse  and  reverse  of  the  commemo- 
rative silver  medal  of  Mary  Lincoln 
produced  by  The  Franklin  Mint, 
Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19063. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  forty  medals 
of  "The  First  Ladies  Of  The  United 
States."  Only  one  other  medal  in  the 
Foundation's  vast  collection  of  Lincoln 
medallic  art  bears  the  likeness  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln. 


Mary  measured  up  to  the  pressures 
even  though  the  strain  eventually 
took  its  toll  on  her  health. 

"Though  Mary  soothed  her  hus- 
band during  his  term  of  office,  she 
couldn't  fully  appraise  the  difficult 
political  situations  into  which  he 
had  been  thrust.  She  was  at  times 
unable  to  control  her  temper  which 
terrorized  the  servants  and  es- 
tranged friends.  She  bought  ex- 
pensive clothing  and  jewlery.  As 
a  result  of  the  death  of  her  11- 
year-old  son,  Willie,  in  1862,  Mary's 
life  was  even  more  tormented.  The 
public  chose  her  as  a  target  upon 
which  to  vent  its  frustration  with 
the  Civil  War,  and  she  was  accused 
of  personal  ambitions  for  power. 
After  a  third  son,  Tad,  died  of 
typhoid,  Mary's  last  son,  Robert, 
took  legal  measures  to  put  her  in 
a  place  of  safety.  She  was  pro- 
nounced insane  by  a  jury  after  her 
son  testified  that  she  had  not  been 
normal   since  the   assassination. 

"In  the  custody  of  her  sister, 
Mary's  last  years  were  spent  in  the 
house  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  where 
she  and  Abe  had  been  married.  On 
July  16,  1882,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
died  wearing  her  wedding  ring  en- 
graved with  the  words:  'Love  is 
Eternal.'  " 
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By  MIKE  ttOYKO: 

Abe  Lincoln's  mistress  reveals  all . . 


Samantha  Fudley  Crick,  who  at  133  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  woman  in  the  United 
States,  has  disclosed  to  me  in  an  exclusive  inter- 
view that  she  once  had  "an  intimate  relation- 
ship" with  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"I  suppose  you  could  say  he  was  my  lover," 
said  Mrs.  Crick,  who  now  lives  in  a  nursing 
home.  "It  lasted  three  years.  I  don't  regret  it.1 
He  was  a  wonderful  humar:  being  and  a  beauti- 
ful person." 

Her  reminiscences  will  be  published  in  a 
forthcoming  book  called:  "Me  and  Mt.  Rush- 
more." 

Mrs.  Crick  said  she  met  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1862 
when  she  visited  the  White  House  with  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  in  charge  of  mule  procurement  in 
the  Lincoln  Administration. 

"Naturally,  I  was  awed  by  him,  with  his 
reputation  as  the  Great  Emancipator  and  all 
that. 

"He  was  so  tall  and  somber.  I  remember 
saying:  'The  burdens  of  your  office  must  be 
very  tiring,  Mr.  President.'  He  sighed  and  said: 

'Yes  they  are,  young  lady,  but  it  beats  split- 
ting rails  for  a  living.'  - 

"He  later  invited  me  to  visit  him  at  the 
White  House  alone,  and  my  father  encouraged 
it.  My  father  was  an  ambitious  man  and  hoped 


that  when  the  Civil  War  ended,  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  appoint  him  as  urban  renewal  director  of 
Richmond."       -.  .-  .  - 

"At  first  our  relationship  was  just  friendly. 
I  used  to  play  the  harmonica  for  him.  His  wife 
hated  harmonica  music,  but  he  enjoyed  it.  He 
said  it  relaxed  him  and  helped  him  ponder  great 
decisions.  The  day  he  wrote  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, I  played  'Turkey  in' the  Straw'  and  'Eatin' 
Goober  Peas'  —  two  of  his  favorites  —  over  and 
over  again. 

*   #   * 

"But  Mr.  Lincoln,  despite  his  image,  was 
like  any  normal  man.  I  was  young  and  pretty, 
not  wrinkled  and  toothless  as  I  am  now,  and  his 
friendship  began  to  turn  into  something  more 
personal.  I  believe  he  began  seeing  me  as  a  sex 
object.  I  suppose  that  I  began,  to  use  a  modern 
expression,  turning  him  on."One  day  he  said  to 
me:  'Samantha,  do  you  think  of  me  as  old?'  1 
was  surprised  by  the  question,  and  I  said:  'No, 
Mr.  President,  you  are  ageless.  Why,  if  you 
shaved  your  beard,  you'd  look  years  younger.' 

"Throughout  our  relationship,  I  found  him 
to  be  a  warm,  sincere,  genuine  person,  and  I 
enjoyed  his  company.  Naturally,  we  couldn't  be ' 
seen  together  outside  -of  "the  White  House  be- 
cause he  was  so  recognisable  due  to  his  height. 


He  was  six  feet-four,  you  know.  That  used  to 
bother  him.  He  thought  it  might  cost  him  a  short 
vote." 

"Because  I  was  young  and  impetuous,  I 
'  used  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  change  his  image 
a  little,  to  smile  and  wear  more  casual  clothes. 

"But  he  really  liked  chose  dark  suits  and 
stovepipe  hat.  Do  you  know,  during  those  three, 
years,  he  never  once  took  off  that  stovepipe  hat, 
even  when  we  were  together! 

"Our  relationship  ended  when  the  war  was 
won.  He  became  so  busy,  binding  the  nation's 
wounds,  with  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all,  that  he  didn't  have  time  for  little  old  me. 

*    *   * 

"I  built  anew  life,  marrying- Mr.  Crick,  a 
fertilizer  dealer.  I  told  Mr.  Crick  the  entire 
story,  and  he  was  a  kiiid  man  and  said  he 
understood .  But  he  never  voted  Republican. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  last  time  I  saw  Mr. 
.  Lincoln,  and  we  both  knew  it  was  our  last  time 
together. 

"It  was  a  sad  and  tender  moment. Be  asked 
me  to  play  'Turkey  in  the  Straw'  for  him  nn  my. 
harmonica,  just  one  more  time.  I  began  to  weep, 
and  did  not  want  to  play  it.  But  he  insisted.  He 
said:.  .".  _.  "  ;'•_-" 

"Play  it  again,  Samantha.";  ...  .     .*   ^  :~ 
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That  Love  Affair":  Did  William  Makepeace  Thayer 
Nearly  Uncover  the  Mary  Owens  Romance? 


Early  in  the  summer  of  1862,  a  Boston  publishing  firm, 
Walker,  Wise,  and  Company,  asked  William  Makepeace 
Thayer  to  write  a  book  for  boys  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  early 
life.  Thayer,  a  Congregationalist  minister  from 
Massachusetts,  was  already  locally  famous  for  his  boys' 
biography  of  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  called  The  Bobbin  Boy. 
Walker,  Wise,  and  Company  gave  Thayer  some  letters  and 
documents  by  John  Locke  Scripps,  the  Chicago  author  of  one 
of  the  earliest  campaign  biographies  of  Lincoln,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  task.  Thayer  planned  to  use  the  successful  Bobbin 
Boy  as  a  model.  He  would  tell  "the  actual  early  life"  of  Lincoln 
as  "a  story,  the  imagination  doing  nothing  more  than  to 
connect  facts  in  the  most  natural  way."  This  style  was  "more 
taking  with  the  young"  and 
allowed  Thayer  to  follow  a 
tested  formula,  inserting  only 
the  facts  of  another  man's 
life.  Thayer's  object  was  "to 
show  that  'the  boy  is  father  of 
the  man,'  showing  the  young 
that  pluck  and  not  luck  makes 
the  man,  when  it  is 
accompanied  with  patience, 
perseverence,  application 
sobriety,  honesty  &c." 

After  about  a  month  of 
work  on  the  book,  Thayer 
read  a  letter  written  from 
Lincoln's  old  Illinois  friend, 
Orville  Hickman  Browning, 
to  his  publisher,  Mr.  Wise.  It 
emboldened  him  to  write 
Browning  on  July  18th,  to 
inquire  about  more  details  of 
the  President's  early  life. 
Thayer's  letter,  now  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at 
the  Library  of  Congress, 
reveals  in  detail  the  origins  of 
his  fabulously  popular  work 
on  Lincoln. 

The  didactic  author  asked 
first  about  Lincoln's 
schooling: 

The     President     went     to 

school  some  in  Kentucky  be- 
fore he  moved  to  Indiana[.] 

There  is  where  I  want  to 

begin  the  story  of  his  life.  Is 

it  possible  for  me  to  learn 

any  thing  about  his  father's 

employment  then,  in  what 

kind  of  a  house  he  lived, 

how     poor    they    were, 
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FIGURE  1.  This  illustration  from  Thayer's  book 
showed  the  pioneer  boy  cutting  down  a  tree  with  his 
father  in  the  Indiana  wilderness. 


whether  he  went  to  school  in  a  house  built  for  a  school, 

was  his  father's  house  &  was  the  school  house  of  logs? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  town  where  he  was  born? 

Like   Scripps,   Thayer   was   a   sturdy   Republican,   and   he 

naturally  seized  on  the  story  of  the  Lincolns'  departure  from 

Kentucky.  "His  life  by  Mr.  Scripps,"  Thayer  continued,  "says 

that  his  father  left  Kentucky  because  slavery  oppressed  the 

poor  whites  —  could  I  learn  any  facts  about  that?"  Lincoln 

had  actually  told  Scripps  that  his  father  left  Kentucky  "partly 

on  account  of  slavery;  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty 

in  land  titles  in  K[entuck]y."  Thayer  would  continue  to  stress 

the  antislavery  theme  which  appealed  to  Republicans. 

As  an  Easterner,  Thayer  was  anxious  for  the  details  of  life 

on  the  frontier.  He  wanted  to 
know  about  Lincoln's  rolling 
logs  and  "going  to  huskings." 
He  also  sought  information 
about  those  things  which 
made  frontier  life  more 
civilized.  He  asked  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  "any 
of  his  pastors  or  teachers."  He 
made  a  special  pointof  asking 
for  "Any  facts  relating  to  his 
temperance  principles,  & 
resisting  temptations  to 
drink."  Descriptions  of  the 
baneful  effects  of  heavy 
drinking  before  the  rise  of  the 
temperance  movement  and 
admonitions  against  drink- 
ing would  form  a  principal 
theme  in  Thayer's  Lincoln 
biography. 

Thayer  wanted  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the 
Lincolns'  neighbors  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  He  especially  desired 
the  address  of  Lincoln's 
stepmother,  for  he  would 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  mother  and 
stepmother  in  Lincoln's 
home.  Thayer  had  already 
written  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
but  received  no  reply.  He  told 
Browning  that  he  would  like 
to  correspond  with  her  or,  at 
least,  with  the  Lincolns' 
eldest  son,  Robert. 

One  of  Thayer's  questions 
was  extraordinary: 

That   love   affair  —   I 
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FIGURE  2.  The  frontispiece  of  Thayer's  book  featured 
young  Lincoln  on  his  way  to  his  first  day  in  school. 

should   really   like  to  learn   the  leading  features  of  it, 
inasmuch   as   there   is   a    matter   of  honor   in   it   —  a 
prominent    part    of   my    object   is    to    show    that   his 
strict    integrity    has    given    him    his    power    of   char- 
acter, which  had  as  much  to  do  with  giving  him  the 
Presidency  as  anything. 
What  love  affair?  Scripps  mentioned  no  romantic  interests  in 
Lincoln's  life  except  his  wife.  Lincoln's  romance  with  Mary 
Owens  was  unknown  to  the  public  until  the  appearance  of 
Ward  Hill  Lamon's  Life  of  Lincoln  in  1872.  How  did  Thayer 
know  anything  about  any  "love  affair"  before  Mary  Todd? 

The  answer  must  lie  in  Browning's  letter  to  Wise,  but  the 
location  of  that  letter  is  unknown.  Browning  did  know  about 
the  Mary  Owens  affair.  Lincoln's  famous  April  Fools'  Day 
letter  about  it  was  written  to  Browning's  wife  in  1838.  That 
letter  made  a  particular  point  of  Lincoln's  desire  to  do  the 
honorable  thing.  Having  promised  to  marry  Mary  Owens,  he 
would  live  up  to  the  promise  even  though  he  did  not 
particularly  want  to  marry  her.  Why  Browning  would  have 
written  Wise  about  the  matter  is  unclear.  Browning's  diary 
shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Wise  from  Boston 
before  the  war,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  the  man 
associated  with  Thayer's  publishing  firm.  Lincoln's  letter 
about  Mary  Owens  was  old  and  entirely  private,  and  it  was 
hardly  a  proper  subject  for  idle  conversation,  even  with  a  close 
friend.  In  the  wrong  hands,  it  could  have  been  fuel  for  ridicule 
of  the  President.  Even  if  Browning  mentioned  it  to  Wise,  it 
seems  strange  that  Wise  would  have  shown  Browning's  letter 
to  Thayer  without  Browning's  permission. 

Years  later,  William  Henry  Herndon  uncovered  most  of  the 
details  of  the  Mary  Owens  affair.  It  was  a  piece  of  detective 
work  of  which  he  was  proud.  Herndon  had  heard  a  story  —  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  true  —  "that  during  his  term  as 
President  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  written  —  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Browning,  wife  of  a  fellow-member  of  the  legislature  —  before 
giving  a  copy  of  it  to  a  biographer,  wrote  to  Lincoln  asking  his 
consent  to  the  publication,  but  that  he  answered  warning  her 
against  it  because  it  was  too  full  of  truth."  Thayer's  letter 
makes  Herndon's  story  somewhat  plausible. 
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FIGURE  3.  Lincoln  wrote  his  first  letter,  Thayer  said, 
to  obtain  a  preacher  for  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's 
funeral. 
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FIGURE  4.  Still  popular  in  the  1920s,  Thayer's 
expanded  book  featured  more  sophisticated  art  work 
on  the  cover. 
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Vpiceof  thepeople 

Lincoln's  views  on  equal  rights 


SPRINGFIELD— Amid  all  of  the  con- 
fusing rhetoric  surrounding  passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, I  think  the  words  and  deeds  of  my 
great-great-great-grandfather's  cousin,  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  should  be  noted. 

Mr  Lincoln  wrote  the  following  to  the 
Sangamon  Journal  on  June  13,  1836: 

"I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of- 
government  who  assist  in  bearing  its 
burdens  Consequently,  I  go  for  admitting 
all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  who  pay 
taxes  or  bear  arms  [by  no  means  excluding 
females]  " 

On  June  27,  1864,  he  decreed  that  women 
working  in  the  Philadelphia  arsenal  should 
get  pay  commensurate  with  service 

On  Sept  -6  1864,  he  offered  to  personally 
pay  the  salary  of  Mary  "Wise,  who  was 
wounded  while  fighting  in  the  34th  Indiana 
regiment 

If  we  ajre  indeed  living  in  the  Land  of 


Lincoln, 
sight9 


should  we  not 


consider  his  fore- 
Matthew  Dubuc 
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A   Uelle   Who   Danced    With    Lincoln. 

"The  Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet 
Member's  Wife"  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting contributions  to   the  current 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.     In  a  series  of 
letters  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  member 
writes  to  her  sister  of  office-seeker*  and 
of  those  in  the  departments.    "You  can 
have   no   idea."   she   anonymously    de- 
clares,  "how  Henry    (her   husband)    is 
persecuted  by  applicants  for  his  influ- 
ence  with    the   president    or   with   the 
heads  of  departments.     He   reallv  has 
no  influence  outside  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  he  is  wearing  his  sympathies 
into  tatters  listening  to  tales  of  woe 
The  saddest  case  that  has  come  under 
my.own  observation  is  that  of  a  maiden 
lady,    fully    fifty    years    old,    who    has 
worked  in  the  departments  ever  since 
the  war.    Senatorial  influence  has  kept 
her  in  all  these  years,  but  now  that  the 
civil   service  reforms  are  being  Intro- 
duced she  is  in  despair,  for,  although 
perfectly  competent   in  her  work    she 
never  in  the  world  could  pass  one  of 
those   rigid  examinations.     She  called 
upon  me  bearing  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Mrs.  Arthur  Folsom   (Mary 
Allison),  who  married  into  one  of  the 
old  families  here.  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er her  family  lost  their  means  by  tho 
war  or  in  some  other  wav,  but  the'v  did 
lose   everything  when   she  was  a'  gay 
girl  at  the  top  of  societv  in  both  Alex- 
andria and  Washington.     She  told  me 
about  dancing  in  a  s*t  of  lanciers  op- 
posite Abraham  Lincoln,  who.  though 
awkward  and  angular  in  his  dancing 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  and  alwavs  had  a 
gay  word  for  everybody.    She  savs  h°r 
feeling  for  Mr.  Lincoln  was  something 
more  than  respect;    it   was  more  like 
adoration;  that  she  has  often  wondered 
if  people  did  not  feel  just  so  toward  the 
great   religious   prophets,     who     mast 
have  spread  abroad  what  Mr.  Lincoln 
did— an   atmosphere     of     sympathetic 
kindness,   trust,    purity   and    nobility." 


LINCOLN'S  REVERENCE  FOR  WOMEN. 
In  the  January  Century  Nicolay  and  Hay  in- 
troduce as  follows  their  account  of  Lincoln'* 
love  affairs:  "Upon  a  temperament  thus  pre- 
disposed to  look  at  things  In  their  darker  aspect, 
It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  love  af- 
fair which  was  not  perfectly  happy  would  be 
productive  of  ereat  misery.  But  Jilncoln  seemed 
especially  chosenN  to  the- keenest  suffering  in- 
such  a  conjecture.  The  pioneer,  as  a  rule,  was 
comparatively  free  from  any  tronbles  of  the  im- 
agination. To  quote  Mr.  MeConnell  again: 
'  Ther"  was  no  romance  in  his  [the  pioneer's] 
composition.  He  had  no  dreaminess;  medlta 
tlon  was  no  p'art  of  hl^  mental  habit;  a  poetical 
fancy  would.  In  hlra,  have  been  an  indication  of 
Insanity.  If  he  reclined  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
on  a  still  Bummer  day,  It  was  to 
sleep;  If  he  cozed  out  over  the  wav- 
ing prairie,  It  was  to  sea. eh  for  the 
column  of  smoke  which  told  of  his  enemies' 
approach,  if  be  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  blue 
heaven,  It  was  to  proirnostlcate  to-morrow's 
rain  or  sunshine.  If  he  bent  his  gaze  toward 
the  creen  earth  it  was  to  look  for  "Indian 
slen"  or  buffalo  trail.  His  wife  was  only  a 
helpmate;  he  never  thought  of  making  a  divin- 
ity of  her.'  But  Lincoln  could  never  have 
claimed  this  happy  .Immunity  from  ideal  trials. 
His  public  speeches  show  how  much  the  poet  in 
him  was  constantly  kept  In  check;  and  at  this 
)  time  of  his  life  bis  invagination  was  sufficiently 
I  alert  to  Inflict  upon  him    the  sharpest  aneuish. 
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THE  ROMANTIC  LINCOLN. 

In  today's  Times  there  is  the  story 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  voyages  in  the 
Land  of  Tenderness.  He  is  so  deep  and 
multiform  a  character  that  every  side  of 
him  interests  millions.  He  has  become, 
indeed,  a  hero  and  demigod.  Mythologies 
have  risen  around  him;  and  something 
of  mythology  may  be  detected  in  all  the 
chronicles  of  his  sentimental  adventures. 
A  sentimental  people  will  not  complain 
of  that;  and  nobody  who  has  read  much 
history  is  likely  to  believe  that  it  is  much 
closer  to  the  invisible  and  inutile  truth 
than  other  forms  of  fiction.  "  Every 
schoolboy  knows  "  that  young  Abraham 


Lincoln,  in  good  old  Keepsake  phrase.!, 


"  loved  and  lost  "  Anne  Rutledge.  Did 
it  make  any  particular  difference  to  him? 
After  all  the  wild  talk  set  down  by 
Herndon  of  the  too  gifted  memory — 
some  or  much  of  it  clearly  the  product  of 
the  Herndonian  imagination,  guided  by 
the  worst  of  taste — we  might  conclude, 
since  we  are  among  the  mythopeists,  that' 
young  Lincoln  rather  enjoyed  his  own  : 
anguishes. 

There  must  be  hundreds  of  purple  and. 
solid  bankers,  there  must  even  be  extant; 
professors  of  political  economy,  who  went) 
through  all  these  motions  and  emotions! 
in  their  youth;  had  the  true  Wertherianl 
"complex";  resolved  this  knot  intrinse-l 
cate  to  untie;  saw  their  bleeding  but  still! 
handsome  corse  stretched   reproachfully! 
at  the  feet  of  the  ungrateful  she.    This '' 
sort  of  thing  is  as  common  as  the  whoop-; 
ing  cough.    It  may  be  regarded  either  as-j 
a  harmless  malady%f  youth  or  a  form  of 
self-love,  a  protection  of  the  ego,  an  in-  | 
dulgende   in   the    eternal-human-chitdish 
dramatic  instinct.     Bankers  and  profes- 
sors of  political  econom,y,  like  humbler 
varieties  of  Homo  Insapiens,  get  over  it 
and  live  more  or  less  contentedly  ever 
after.    They  marry,  live  humdrum  lives. 
Only  in  poetry  and  fiction  is  the  impor- 
tance of  these  little  disturbances  exag- 
gerated. 

Bernard  Shaw  reminded  us  years  ago 
that  firemen  and  policemen  don't  make 
heroic  rescues  for  the  sake  of  a  woman. 
It's  all  in  the  day's  work.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  civilize  "  the 
Mikado,"  as  John  Hay  called  him.  Why 
should  we  believe  that  they  didn't  get 
along  together  as  well  a's  the  average 
"  middle  class  "  monogamists?  He  didn't 
'  turn  up  on  the  New  Year's  Day  appointed 
for  his  wedding.  He  must  have  been 
crazy.  He  was  frequently5, crazy.  Well, 
every  person  of  eminence  is  mad.  We 
believe  that,  on  the  evidence  of  deep- 
revolving  experts 


Yet  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  a  dispatch  in  the  newspa- 
pers recounting  the  failure  of  some  bride- 
groom to  keep  his  wedding  date.  Are  all 
these  flunkers  and  deserters  insane?  "  I 
"  awfully  forebode  I  must  die  or  get  bct- 
"  ter,"  writes  Lincoln  in  this  fateful 
January,  1841,  one  of  his  months  of  mad- 
ness. The  sentence  will  seem  to  some 
darkened  minds  Lincolnian  and  human. 
We  are  riot  to  suppose  that  even  the 
Veauty  of  New  Salem  was  quite  so  fair 
\  heaven-born  Helen,  Sparta's  Queen. 
,/'  Kentucky  girl  offered  to  Lincoln's 
~-l_v>n  and  pursuit  was  severely  criti- 
cised by  him  on  account  of  too-too  solid 
flesh  and  other  little  peculiarities.  In 
spite  of  the  Dismal  Jemmy  plaints  and 
woes  and  lachrymose  jargon  attributed 
to  him  in  his  philanderings,  one  is  in- 
clined to  feel  that  Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed 
himself  pretty  well,  like  the  poet  and 
humorist  he  was.  Then  and  afterward 
there  were  black  intervals;  but  sanity, 
sobriety  and  judgment,  with  the  rich 
sense  of  humor  that  unconsciously  ob- 
served whatever  of  folly  or  aberration 
some  other  of  the  numerous  Abraham 
Lincoln*  In  fafm  m'.ghi  drop  into,  muit 
have  characterized  him  alway*.  Wh«n 
a  man  becomes  famous,  all  the  faucets 
of  old -gossip  are  turned  on  at  the  full. 
Belated  "amateur  Boswells  arise.  Fading 
memories  protend  to  recall,  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  they  recall  exactly,  trivial 
words  and  acts  of  a  generation  ago. 
There  is  a  flood  of  hearsay.  Everybody 
"is  free  to  believe  as  much  of  it  as  he  likes 
or  as  commends  itself  to  the  student  of 
probabilities. 

'  If  Mr.  Lincoln's  sentimental  experi- 
ments had  any  effect  on  the  part  of  his 
life  which  is  really  bf  public  moment, 
that  effect  can  only  be  guessed  at.  His 
public  character  can  be  known  fairly 
well.  His  sentimental  journeys,  however 
real,  are  colored  for  us  by  imaginations, 
conjectures,  the  lees  of  ancient  memories. 
It  may  be  that  he  told  an  old  Illinois 
friend  that  he  "  ran  off  the  track  "  after 
the  Rutledge  idyl-melodrama.  But  every- 
body thinks  he  is  different  from  every- 
body else.  Who  knows  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  millions  of  us  have 
cur  dark  hours,  our  fits  of  melancholy, 
^oughts  of  suicide,  and  all  that?  As  a 
public  man  Mr.  Lincoln  never  ran  off 
the  track. 


£ 


It 


I  of 


in  tobkh  toe  arc  engaged  (alls  bcav>ily  upon  all  classes 
i  of  people,  but  ttje  most  heavrily  upon  tt)e  solbier .  <+ot  tf 
>as  beensaib' all  tijaf  amap  ball)  twill  be  cfwe  <jou  Ins  ft 
at)b  u>hile  all  contribute  of  tt>cir  substance  the  solbicr  puts  his  li 
stake  anb  of  fen  ytelos  If  up  in  his  country's  cause.  Clbc  highest 
ineut,then,ts^uefotbc^blulCr,  Kwx^*j^**^x*xrt&^^ 
Jn  t!)ts  extraorbtnarvj  wax  edraorbinary  Welopments  have  manifesto 
themsekes,such  asb^e  not  been  seen  m  jormer  uxirs,  anb  amongst  these 
manifestations  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  thanthese  jatrs 
(or  tbe  relief  of  suffering  solbiers  ano  their  families .  :An5  tbe  chief- 
a^eafs  in  these  fairs  are    ahtf^t00M  tff  3\ttt&tat 


0  am  not  aeeustomeb  io  the  language  of  eulogy .  J  r>av>c  never 
stubtebtl)e  ext  of  paying  compltm^nfe  to  tuotnen .  03>uf  J  must  «say, 
that  tf  all  that  has  been  saib  by  orators  anb  poets  <smce  tkc 
creation  of  fae  u>orlb  in.  praise  of  tuomen  u>ere  appliob  to  the 
tootnen  of  J$>.mcrtca  tf  u>oulo  not  botbem  justice  4or  their  conbucT 
ourina  this  tuar .Zi  will  close  by  saytna, 


"p»u  u.0...  e 


5T«  a«ntu-rs  £«. 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

"THE    BIRD    CARD" 

MOST    WONDERFUL   COLLECTION    OF    CURVES   AND   SPECIMEN    OF   SKILLFUL   ILLUMINATING   YOU    EVER    SAW 

SEND  TO  FRIENDS  AS  SOUVENIRS 
ALSO  USED  AS  BOOKMARKS  AND  PLACE  CARDS 


Originals  21/2x3,/2.  Any  name  or  inscription  desired  beautifully  illuminated 
in  the  most  wonderful  way  you  ever  saw  by  D.  BEAUCHAMP,  World's 
Most  Skillful  Penman  and  Illuminator.  Above  reduced  reproduction  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  originals,  which  were  much  finer  in  line.  These  cards 
are  the  finest  and  most  unique  works  of  art  you  have  ever  seen.  Your 
opportunity  to  secure  a  specimen  of  illuminating  OTHERS  CANNOT  IMI- 
TATE. Eleven  different  designs.  Order  by  number.  State  what  you  want 
on  card,  and  in  what  colors — red.  blue,  green,  brown  or  purple. 

PLEASE  WRITE  PLAIT    .1. 


25  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen.    No  free  sa 
One  cent  U.  S.  Stamps  accepted  for  am  'aits 


lies.    Remit  by  money  ord« 
50  cents  and  under. 


LINCOLN'S   HIGH   COMPLIMENT   TO 

THE  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA 

A  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers, 
held  at  the  Patent  Office,  Washington, 
called  out  Mr.  Lincoln  as  an  interested 
visitor;  and  he  was  not  permitted  to 
retire  without  giving  a  word  to  those  in 
attendance.  "In  this  extraordinary  war," 
said  he,  '''extraordinary  developments 
have  manifested  themselves,  such  as  have 
not  been  seen  in  former  wars ;  and  among 
these  manifestations  nothing  has  been 
more  remarkable  than  these  fairs  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  soldiers  and  their 
families.  And  the  chief  agent  in  these 
fairs  are  the  women  of  America.  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language 
of  eulogy;  I  have  never  studied  the  art 
of  playing  compliments  to  women;  but  I 
must  say  that  if  all  that  has  been  said 
by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  in  praise  of  women,  were 
applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  con- 
duct during  the  war.  I  will  close  by  say- 
ing, God  bless  the  women  of  America!" 


LINCOLN  ON  EQUAL  SIGHTS. 

The  last  number  of  the  New  York  In- 
dependent contains  a  series  of  valuable 
articles  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  fol- 
lowing, by  the  venerable  \V~.  H.  Hemdon, 
of  Springfield,  111.,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  law  part- 
ner, and  knew  him  better  than  perhaps 
any  man  now  living,  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  our  readers.  It  is  from  a  let- 
ter written  to  Mr.  John  C.  Henderson, 
New  York  City : 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  keen,  quick  sense  of 
the  eternal  right  and  just.  Seeing  that  wo- 
man was  denied,  in  free  America,  her  right 
to  the  elective  franchise, being  the  equal  but 
the  other  side — the  other  and  better  half 
of  man — he  always  advocated  her  rights — 
yes,  rights.  In  the  year  '36,  Mr.  Lincoln 
issued  a  kind  of  handbill,  making  a  declara- 
tion of  some  things  which  he  wished  and 
would  advocate,  and  among  them  were 
these.    I  quote  his  words : 

I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  gov- 
ernment who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens.  Con- 
sequently, I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to  the 
right  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms, 
by  no  means  excluding  females. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age  when  he  issued  his  first  handbill  in 
'32,  and  twenty-seven  when  he  issued  the 
one  in  '36.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  once,  on 
due  consideration,  took  a  step  forward, 
he  never  took  one  backward.  He  would 
at  any  time  have  supported  and  advocated 
and  voted  for  woman's  rights.  He  said, 
"This  question  is  one  simply  of  time." 


publicized 
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BEGINNING  A  SERIES 


THE    WOMEN 
IN    LINCOLN'S 


Many   Knew  Him.  Several  Influenced  Hus 
Life,  but  Few  Ever  Reached  the  REAL  Abe 

By   Earl    C.    K  u bi cek 


Women    who   charged    I 
with    bemq    rarelesV    aboij' 
his    groominq    couldn  t     hav 
seen    this    photo    at   aqe    4^ 


WHATEVER  WOMAN  may  cast 
her  lot  with  wine,  should  any 
ever  do  so.  it  is  my  intention  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  make  her  happy 
and  contented;  and  there  is  Bathing  I 
can  imagine  that  would  make  me  more 
unhappy  than  to  fail  in  the  effort " 

You  would  expect  such  an  affirmation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  152d  anniver- 
sary of  whose  birth  is  being  celebrate.! 
today  You  would  expect  that  peculiar 
admixture  of  feelings  lofty  yet  earthy, 
dedicated  and  warm,  a  statement  power 
fully  conceived  yet  simply  phrased. 

You  would  expect  of  Lincoln  love, 
warmth,  tenderness,  and  kindness  in  his 
relations  with  women.  You  would  expect 
him  to  give  these  openly.  You  would 
expect  him  to  act  on  his  own  counsel 
of  love 

The  fact  is.  he  couldn't.  His  tempera 
ment  wouldn't  let  him.  This  was  the 
secret  shared  by  the  women  hi  Lin- 
coln's life. 

"  H  •  was  deficient  in  those  little  links 
which  make  up  the  chain  of  woman's 
happiness."  wrote  one  She  twice  re- 
fused his  proposal  of  marriage 

"  He  was  different.''  said  another. 

A  later  generation  of  Americans 
would  thrill  to  the  poignant  story  of 
Lincoln's  love  for  Ann  Rutledge.  and 
her  untimely  death  The  story  was  fan- 
tasy On  the  other  hand,  comparatively 
little  has  been  written  of  Lincoln's  true 
life  relations  with  women — his  mother 
his  sister,  his  stepmother,  his  girl 
friends,  his  wife. 

Abraham    Lincoln,   who   could   write 
so  eloquently  of  marriage — beforehand 
—would  pass  over,  his  own  wedding,  in 
3 


»r  to  a  friend  in  Springfield 
bthing  new  here  except  my  mar 
riage  which,  to  me,  is  a  matter  of  pro 
found  wonder." 

This  was  Lincoln  Inhibited  around 
women;  inordinately  cautious  in  his  re- 
lations with  the  fair  sex;  irresolute  and 
indecisive  in  personal  decisions  where 
females  were  concerned. 

And  these  were  the  women  in  Lin 
coin's  life 

The  first  was  his  mother.  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  an  uncommon  woman  whose 
legacy  to  historians  is  a  life  story  part 
mystery,  pait  tragedy. 

TV'  mystery  »*■  Who  was  Nancy's 
father''  Lincoln  once  ventured  the 
opinion  that  his  grandfather  might  have 
been  a  well-born  planter 

What  is  known  is  that  about  1782. 
Lucy  Hanks,  then  about  16  and  living 
with  her  family  on  Mike's  Run  creek  in 
Virginia,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  out  of 
wedlock  Altho  the  baby,  Nancy,  became 
an  accepted  part  of  the  Hanks  family, 
the  incident  brought  a  stigma  on  them 
which  may  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  the  family  moved  to  Kentucky 

Nancy  was  reared  by  her  grandpar- 
ents, later  by  her  mother  and  the  man 
Lucy  married  in  1790,  and  still  later 
bv  an  aunt  and  uncle  We  know  that 
Nancy  came  to  call  her  true  mother 
"  aunt,"  and  to  refer  to  her  aunt  and 
uncle  as  mother  and  father.  This  has  led 
to  a  confusion  in  relationships  which 
has  misled  many  historians  in  attempts 
to  unravel  the  snarled  skein  of  Lincoln 
geneo'ogy 

Even   the  descriptions  of   Nancy  as 


a  young  lady  vary  She  may  have  been 
beautiful — but  the  hard  conditions  of 
frontier  life  would  age  her  before  her 
time.  Friends  and  relatives  alike  con- 
sidered Nancy's  mental  powers  superior 
to  theirs  and  they  pointed  with  admira- 
tion to  her  ability  to  read  and  write. 
These  accomplishments,  on  the  frontier, 
were  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Nancy  was  a  seamstress  and  her  serv- 
ices were  in  constant  demand  She  often 
lived  with  whichever  family  employed 
her.  and  it  was  under  such  circum 
stances  that  she  met  Thomas  Lincoln. 

Tom  Lincoln  probably  was  no  better 
at  courting  than  his  son  would  later 
be  but  he  was  successful  in  winning 
Nancy.  On  June  12,  1800.  they  were 
married 

Life  for  Tom  and  Nancy  was  hard; 
They  first  made  their  home  in  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ky.  than  Knob  Creek.  Ky, 
and  in  1818  they  moved  to  Little  Pigeon 
Creek.  Ind 

For  Nancy  it  was  an  ill  fated  move 
In  October  she  called  on  a  neighbor  ill 
with  the  "  milk  sickness."  Next  day  the 
neighbor  died.  Within  a  few  days  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  too.  was  dead. 

The  Lincoln*  lowered  her  body  into 
a  wilderness  grave  atop  a  hill.  Abraham 
was  9  His  sister.  Sarah,  the  second 
woman  in  his  life,  was  11. 

Sarah,  born  Feb  10.  1807.  eight 
months  after  Tom  and  Nancy  had  mar 
ried.  is  described  by  friends  of  the 
family  as  having  been  less  brilliant 
than  Abraham  but  more  industrious 
She  was  certainly  more  religious,  at 
least  in  practice,  for  she  was  immersed 
and  joined  the  congregation  of  the  Little 


Pigeon  Creek  church  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Lincoln  family  in  Indiana 

Sarah  was  accounted  by  friends  as 
being  slow  and  tacking  in  spirit  and 
initiative — more  like  her  father  than 
her  mother  She  was  short  and  plump, 
with  dark  brown  hair  that  was  rather 
straight  and  coarse  Her  eyes  were  gray 

The  influence  of  Sarah  on  Abraham 
was  profound,  yet  she  is  mentioned 
either  briefly  or  not  at  all  in  early  writ- 
ings about  him.  Much  of  this  influence 
stems  from  the  period  immediately  fol 
lowing  Nancy's  death,  when  Sarah  acted 
as  a  mother  to  Abraham  and  bouse 
keeper  to  his  father 

The  close  association  between  brother 
and  sister  which  evolved  during  this 
formative  period  in  his  life  may  explain 
the  almost  savage  fury  that  possessed 
Lincoln  upon  Sarah's  untimely  death. 

On  Aug  2.  1838— almost  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  her  mother- 
Sarah  Lincoln,  then  19.  married  Aaron 
Grigsby.  the  son  of  a  well  to  do  fanner 
The  match,  in  the  view  of  all.  was  an 
accomplishment  for  Sarah  because  the 
Crigsbys  were  aristocrats  to  the  eyes  of 
the  community,  while  the  Lincolns  were 
poor  The  Crigsbys  failed  to  conceal 
their  feelings  of  contempt  toward  the 
Lincolns,  laying  the  groundwork  for 
an  interfamily  feud. 

Sarah  died  in  childbirth  a  year  after 
her  marriage,  under  circumstances 
which  the  Lincolns  would  always  claim 
indicated  a  lack  of  proper  attention 
The  incident  left  an  uneredicable  mark 
—  of  hatred  —  00  the  impressionable 
young  Lincoln 
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rjr«<it    traqedy     n 
life    w«\    *h»> 
mother,  S^e  li*»<.  neflr 
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Meanwhile  the  third  woman  had  come 
into  \b»'s  life— his  stepmother.  Sarah 
Bush  Johnston  Lincoln  Following  the 
dearth  of  Nancy.  Tom  and  the  two  chil 
dren  had  had  difficult  times  Tom  was 
unaccustomed  to  canne  for  a  house- 
hold Sarah  did  her  best,  but  she  was 
young  and  inexperienced 

To   Tom's   mind     the    ideal    solution 

lor  him  to  return  to  Eli/ab?thtown 

.111.1  «tet  another  wife    He  had  in  mind 

a   rhildhood   friend.   Sarah    Rush   John 

whose  husband  of  13  years.  Daniel. 

had    died    leaving    her    with    two   girls 

' and  a  boy 

Tom  arrived  at  the  widow  Johnstons 
on  Dee.  1.  1819  He  .took  a  straight 
forward  approach,  according  to  con 
temporary  accounts 

"  Mis'  Johnston.  I  have  no  wife  and 
.  <>u  have  no  husband  I  came  a-purpose 
<o  marry  you.  I  knowed  you  from  a  gal 
and  you  knowed  me  from  a  boy  I've 
no  time  to  lose  and  if  you're  willin 
let  it  be  done  right  oft"' 

"  Tommy,''  she  replied.  "  I  know  you 
welt  tad  have  no  objection  to  marrying 
you  but  I  cannot  do  it  straight  off  as 
I  have  some  debts  that  first  must  be 
paid  " 

Tom  Lincoln,  determined  not  to  have 
made  the  trip  in  vain,  secured  a  list  of 
creditors  and  paid  them  off  in  cash. 
The  total  amount  did  not  exceed  $2. 
Tom  and  Sarah  were  married  the  next 
day.  Dec.  2.  1819 

The  Indiana  Lincoln  home  undoubted- 
ly gave  Sarah  something  of  a  shock. 
It  was  crudely  wrought  one  room  15 
by  30  feat  with  a  rude  stone  fireplace 

February    12,    19*1 


II  didn't  remain  long  in  this  condition 
Sarah,  anxious  to  raise  the  standards 
of  the  family,  put  Abe  and'Tom  to  work 
making  the  cabin  more  suitable  for 
living 

She  also  had  brought  as  her  dowry 
.1  fine  houseful  of  furniture  the  like 
of  which  Tom  and  Nancy  Lincolr  in 
their  roving  life,  never  had  been  able 
to  accumulate 

Abe  generally  withdrawn,  shy  and 
reserved,  was  won  over  by  Sarah's  kind- 
liness He  came  to  look  to  her  for 
guidance  and  direction  as  he  never  had 
to  anyone 

Sarah  had  brought  along  her  two 
daughters.  Elizabeth  and  Matilda  Abe 
was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  young 
ladies  as  sisters— and  for  their  part,  the 
two  girls  showed  great  favor  toward 
their  new  stepbrother  They  found  him. 
even  at  this  early  age.  different  from 
the  average  frontiersman  in  some  in- 
describable manner 

Klirabeth  and  Matilda  were  of  mar- 
riageable age  and  the  Lincoln  cabin 
soon  was  visited  by  several  suitors,  come 
to  plead  their  causes 

They  were  married  Elhmbeth  in  1821 
and  Matilda  in  1828  with  Lincoln  giving 
each  his  best  wishes 

In  1830  Tom  and  Sarah  Lincoln  de- 
cided to  move  to  Decatur.  Ill  In  mid- 
March  the  family  party  —  including 
Sarah's  son.  John  Johnston,  and  her 
daughters  and  their  husbands,  began 
their  trip 

On  the  day  of  their  departure,  when 
they  had  reached  a  point  near  the  grave 
of  Nancy  Hanks.  Abe  left  the  train  to 
pay  his  last  respects  to  his  mother   He 


stayed  so  long  that  finally  Tom  had  to 
go  back  after  him. 

Abe  stayed  with  the  family  at  De- 
catur to  assist  in  erecting  a  new  cabin 
and  preparing  the  land  for  planting 
Then,  having  reached  his  majority,  he 
joined  the  other  young  bachelors  who 
constituted  the  labor  force  of  the  com- 
munity His  days  "  at  home  "  were  over 
In  early  1831  he  left  the  area  on  a  flat 
boat  bound  down  the  Sangamon  river 
En  route  to  New  Orleans  the  boat  would 
become  stranded  atop  a  dam  owned  by 
John  Rutledge  at  the  community  of  New 
Salem — an  event  that  would  alter  Lin- 
coln's life,  and  introduce  him  to  his 
legendary  first  love.  Ann  Rutledge 

Bid  luck  continued  to  dog  Tom  and 
Sarah  Lincoln  after  Abe's  departure 
By  1841.  having  made  several  moves, 
Tom  appealed  to  his  son  to  purchase  40 
acres  of  his  farm — now  at  Goose  Nest 
Prairie  near  Charleston.  Ill  —so  that  he 
might  have  some  ready  cash  He  asked 
$200  for  the  property,  which  had  cost 
him  only  $50. 

Lincoln  purchased  the  land  but  gave 
his  father  a  life  interest  in  it  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  assuring  himself  that  even 
if  Tom  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his  farm, 
he  always  would  have  some  land  to  sus- 
tain him  in  his  old  age. 

After  Tom  Lincoln's  death  Abe  still 
retained  the  plot,  in  spite  of  urgings 
to  sell  it  off.  "The  east  40  1  intend  to 
keep  for  mother  while  she  lives.''  he 
wrote  bis  stepbrother  John  Johnston 
'  If  you  will  not  cultivate  it,  it  will  rent 
for  enough  to  support  her.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  land  can  be  made  to  pro 


duce  for  mother  at  ieast  $30  a  year,  and 
I  cannot  to  obligate  any  living  being, 
consent  that  she  shall  be  put  on  an 
allowance  of  $  16  a  year  " 

After  Lincoln's  death  his  law  partner 
and  biographer  William  Herndon.  in- 
terviewed Sarsh  Bush  Lincoln  about 
Abe  She  said  that  one  of  her  most 
lasting  memories  was  of  his  visit  to  her 
in  !861.  when  as  President  elect,  he 
was   ..bout   to   leave   for    Washington. 

The  meeting  was  bitter  sweet,  because 
of   Sarah's  foreboding   feeling  the 

premonition,  which  an  assassin  would 
make  come  true,  that  she  would  never 
again  see  her  stepson   tn   life. 


Next  toeek    Lincoln's  "  hypochondria  ' 
toward  teomen. 


HE  KNOWS   LINCOLN 


LI 


•  FartC  Kubvek.  direc- 
tor of  alumni  relation* 
and  placement  at  the 
Illinois  Institute  ot  Tech- 
nology, has  been  writing 
and  lecturing  about  Lin- 
coln for  many  years  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Mil-  £  C  Kubrcet 
nots  State  Historical  so- 
ciety and  has  accumulated  an  extensive 
library  and  collection  of  color  slide* 
deafms  uith  Lincoln's  life  and  times 
He  also  is  a  -nember  of  the  Illinois 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers  and 
Chicago  Knoineers  club. 


VIRGINIA  SALE 


IN 


"The  Women  in  Lincoln  s  Life" 

An  Exciting  New  Monodrama  Featur- 
ing   An    Album    of    Living    Portraits 

Written  by  Ramon  Romero 


VIRGINIA  SALE,  who  has  been 
acclaimed  from  coast  to  coast  for 
many  years  for  her  superb  characteriza- 
tions, interrupts  a  busy  career  in  Holly- 
wood to  return  to  the  American  plat- 
form in  the  1967-68  season  with  a  new 
program  "The  Women  in  Lincoln's 
Life".  James  B.  Pond,  late  editor  and 
founder  of  Program  Magazine,  once 
wrote :  "Virginia  Sale  is  one  of  the 
greats  of  One  Woman  Theatre".  In 
recent  years  you've  been  seeing  her  with 
Red  Skelton,  Andy  Griffith,  Petticoat 
Junction,  Beverly  Hillbillies,  Green 
Acres,  Wild,  Wild  West,  etc.,  and  now 
this  veteran  of  2000  concert  perform- 
ances will  again  be  available  for  a 
nationwide  tour. 

In  describing  her  new  program,  Miss 
Sale  writes  us:  "A  number  of  years  ago 
I  had  a  happy  haunting  memory  of  the 
most  beautiful  Lincoln  play  I  have  ever 
seen,  produced  at  the  El  Capitan 
Theatre  here  in  Hollywood.  It  was 
'Mrs.  Lincoln'  written  by  Ramon 
Romero.  Sam  and  I  were  living  in 
New  York  and  I  was  busy  touring,  but 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Romero  to  find  out  if 
his  play  could  be  converted  into  a 
mono-drama. 


Here  in  Hollywood  two  years  ago 
Ramon  Romero  moved  two  doors  from 
me  on  Sycamore  Hill.  This  spring  we 
got  to  talking  of  Lincoln's  life  as  seen 
through  the  women  who  knew  him 
best.   Ramon,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 

is  the  best  playwright  of  Lincolnia  I 
know  of.  He  has  had  three  successful 
plays  produced  on  the  subject.  Besides 
'Mrs.  Lincoln',  they  are:  'Lincoln 
Douglas  Debates'  and  'Springfield 
Couple.'  His  writing  of  'Women  in 
Lincoln's  Life'  is  exciting  and  brilliant, 
and  I'm  having  an  interesting  time  re- 
hearsing it." 

Mr.  Romero,  who  has  seen  several 
performances  of  Virginia  Sale's  solo 
show  at  the  Cahuenga  Playhouse,  is  as 
excited  as  Virginia  over  the  project, 
and  feels  that  she  is  the  only  actress 
who  can  do  it. 


VIRGINIA  SALE  interrupts  her  busy  Hollywood  career  to  return 
to  the  American  platform  in  an  exciting  new  bio-play,  "The  Women 
in  Lincoln's  Life."  Miss  Sale  portays  Nancy  Hanks,  Sarah  Lincoln, 
Ann  Rutledge,   Mary  Owens,  Mary  Todd   Lincoln 


Variety  magazine  says:  "She  is  in  the  same 
class  as  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  and  Ruth  Draper.  That's  big-time 
company,  but  Virginia  Sale  rates  it." 


VIRGINIA  SALE 


IN  HER 


"Excellent" 

—  LA.  Examiner 


"Vivid  Show" 

—  L.  A.  News 


"Delights" 

-  L.  A.  Times 
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'     SAHAH  RICKARD#  MARY  S.   OWENS.        Any  one  who  reads   ^The  Women  Lincoln 
Loved,*  by  Barton  will  realise  something  of  the  sentiment   that  was 
part  of  Lincoln's  nature.      Sandburg,   who  tells  well   the  story  of 
Lincoln!-3  loves   in  his  biography,    says  a  streak  of  lavender  ran 
through  him  and  Speed;    each  had  spots   soft  as  May  violets.    SI.p264. 
After  Ann  Rutl edge's  death  he  soon  proposed  to  Mary  Owens  and  after 
the  deplorable  break  with  Mary  Todd  he  asked  simteen  year   old  Sarah 
Rickard  to  marry  him.      The  picture  of  these  women  in  maturity  are 
all  we  have  to  suggest  their  youthful  charm. 
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MARY  TODD.   1818-1883.  The  picture  shows  Mary  Todd  as   she 

appeared  in  1839  when  Lincoln  first  met  her.      She  was  born   in 
Lexington,   Ky.   and  came  first  to  Springfield  to  visit  her  sister, 
Mrs.    Ninian  W.    Edwards   in  1837,   returning  tog  years  later  to  reside 
permanently.      To  attempt  to  understand  this  fascinating  and  import* 
ant  character  of  history,    the  student  should  read.    B.  -jr^The  Women 
Lincoln  Loved,   *  vp*  166-167,   and  the  references   to  her  by  Bv.    found 
easily  through  the  Index  of  his  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     A  biografoly 
p£ — Mary  Todd  by  her  niece,   Katherine  Henen  isA"nl easing  r-eadtn-g;    its 
historicity  is  open  to  criticism,    and  judgments  should  not  be  formed 
from  it  alone. 


' 


Mary  Todd  at  the  Time  Lincoln  Met  Her. 

Painted  by  Katherine  Helm  From  a  Daguerreotype. 


